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The gymnasium at Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pa., is 
ings since = require ne ammsun- equipped with two Porter 225B Field House Backstops for main 
he end are iMbsen stent Backstops ot court use, and with four Porter 2238 Fold-Back Backstops for 
Bucknell are equipped with Porter 208B use on the practice courts. 

Rectangular Backboards. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


BUCKNELL U. PICKS PORTER T00 


You, too, can prove to yourself that there is a 
Porter basketball backstop to meet every build- 
ing condition—ideally and economically. Por- 
ter's experience numbers years of service to the 
nation’s leading schools, universities, clubs and 
community organizations. Porter engineers 
FREE ENGINEERING CONSULTATION have successfully solved every type of backstop 
: installation problem. And don’t overlook this 
You can entrust your planning : 
problems to Porter's engineer- important fact: Porter basketball and gymna- 
sium equipment is backed by nearly a century 
satisfactory assistance. There is of quality manufacturing . . . Why not call 
no obligation. Write today. upon Porter right now? 


THE J. E. PO RT E * CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
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Enthusiasm is a matter of Style. 


An appealingly styled gym suit is the ''spark’’ that ignites enthusi- 
astic participation in your gym-ciass program--far more than mere 
attendance. Why ?— because MOORE styled Gym Suits instill a ‘'loved- 


When your girls look and feel like a group, they react and re- 
spond asa group. You'll find them easier to control since discipline 
is no problem. 


Group control is only one reasan advanced for gym suit uniformity 
by physical education and health directors. The full story is told in, 
"Why Gym Suit Uniformity.”” It's free—write for a copy. 


Also, write for the new MOORE Style Book—oa range of new- 
for-'54 styles, colors, fabrics and prices, for immediate or future delivery. 


Moore Style Al2-66 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago. New York or Los Angeles 


E. R. MOORE CO. MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City. Phone: RAvenswood 9-7155 
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A. S. BARNES 
& COMPANY 


116 years of educational book publishing 


The basic guide 

to successful 

Physical Education — 
for both teachers 

and students 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Dir., Dept. of 
Health and Physical Education, Temple Uni- 
versity; and ESTHER FRENCH, Dir., Dept. 
of Health and Phys. Ed. for Women, Illinois 
State Normal University. 


Increased enrollment physical educa 
tion has created a need for an up-to 
date practical text on efhcient organiza 
tion and administration. This new vol 
ume, by two outstanding educators in 
the field presents tested policies for the 
administration of physical education on 
all levels through school and college. 
It outlines a complete program for both 
sexes: required — classes, intramural 
sports, varsity athletics, health and 
recreation, 

\ complete one-volume textbook for all 
students majoring in physical education, 
as well as for supervisors and teachers, 
it is fully illustrated with charts and 
drawings, and with diagrams of all 
sports and play areas. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: Nature of Or- 
ganization and Adimnistration Per- 
sonnel @ Organization of Classes 
Health Aspects of Physical Education 
@ Interscholastic and Intercollegiate 
Sports for Men and Women e The 
Recreation Aspects of Physical Educa 
tion @ Fiflancing @ Public Relations e 
54.50 


Send for your 


EXAMINATION COPY 


Send no money! Simply mail the coupon for 
your copy of the book. If this complete book is 
adopted for classroom use, or if you order copies 
for distribution to classroom teachers, no charge 
will be made for your examination copy. 


A 8 BARNES & COMPANY Dept. 474 
252 Madison Ave, New York 16, N.Y 


end THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL 
CAPION $150 


Por examination with a view to adeption 


For m personal use le etucational discount 


City Zone 


School or College 


1954 
May 5-8 


4th National Conference on 
Colleges, New York City. 


May 18-22 


International Congress of Sports Medi- 


cine, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


June 27-July 2 


NEA Convention, New York City. 


September 10-12 


Fall Conference, Eastern District, Syra- 


cuse University. 


1955 
March 30-April 1 


Midwest District Convention, Neil House, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


March 30-April 2 
Central District Convention, 
Minnesota. 


April 11-15 


Southern District Convention, Hotel 


Mayo, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
April 20-23 


Southwest District Convention, Las Cruces, i VA 


New Mexico. 


Enjoy 
yourself... 


refresh 
with 
Coke 


Health in 


St. Paul, 


(Rev. Ed.) 
Applied to 
@ Physical Education 
e Health 
@ Recreation 


Prepared by the National 


AAHPER 
935 pp. 


Order from: 
AAHPER 


1201-l6th St.. N.W. 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Council of the Research Section of 


Research 


DRINK 


$5.00 CAM y 


“Coke” is registered trade-mork 
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FOR HEALTH, 


Only the finest TROPHY FINISH for largest portable gym floor 
at Texas A. and M. College. Floor received Hillyard TROPHY 
FINISH at the DI NATALE factory before 


QUTLASTS 


DOUBLE 
“CAR LOAD” 

OF ENDURANCE | 
FOR ANY 


GYM FLOOR | 


@ A LABORATORY ACHIEVEMENT 
TROPHY Gym Finish is a test-tube product, employing 
man-made synthetic type solvents and solids far superior 
to the phenolic resin and Tung Oil gym finishes in popular 
use today. It is the step-ahead treatment in a long line of 


specialized finishes developed through nearly 50 years of 
research at the Hillyard laboratories. 


@ LARGE MOLECULES 


Because the molecules of TROPHY finish are so much 
larger than the old type finishes, a heavier film is 
produced with less solids. Therefore your TROPHY 
finish can be spread thinner, actually twice as far, for 
double the coverage. 


Hillyard Maintaineers are “’on your staff, not 
your payroll” for free floor advice and help. 
There's one near you. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 
7 Branches in Principal Cities 


PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


shipping. 


BASKETBALI 
GRAS ASM COLLEGi 


Natale 
as 


The Tiffany of all finishes. For those who demand the best. An amazingly smoother, 
lighter finish with built-in controlled light reflectivity. Doubles the life of the playing 
surface. Its slip-resistant, non-rubber burn finish saves maintenance costs. See TROPHY 
features that make it the all-time TOPS in gym finishes. 


@ ABRASION TEST PROVES LONGER LIFE 
TROPHY’S abrasion index (ability to stand use and wear) 
hits a new high of 854 as compared to 355 held by the 
toughest finish known to date. Proof that TROPHY gives 


more than twice as many years’ service as the best finish 
on the market. 


@ LIGHTEST, NON-DARKENING FINISH 
CONTROLS LIGHT REFLECTIVITY 


“Its silkingg appearance of a mat finish, “breaks up” light 


rays, reducing glare, providing better diffusion, and maxi- 
mum light for action play and crowd viewing. 


@ SLIP RESISTANT FOR FAST ACTION 
CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY 


TROPHY’S smoother finish is slip-resistant with a high 
co-efficient of friction that assures safe footing, reduces 
muscle strain for players. 


@ INCREASES COVERAGE, CUTS FINISHING COSTS 


With TROPHY treatment you use only 1 coat of finish. 
Because of this specification, and the increased coverage 
type solvent, TROPHY treatment costs you LESS in 
material costs and labor time. 


MAIL COUPON FOR TROPHY FACTS 


Hillyard Chemical Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call, odvise 
how | can give my gym the NEW TROPHY LOOK 
__...Please send my free copy of the new revised 
gym layout and lining file folder. 


Address 
City. _ 


th [cok iin champi finish 
NOW 1h Champion gym 
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ANNOUNCES 


HEALTH FOR 
EFFECTIVE 
LIVING 


In Press 


A Basic Health 
Education Text for 
College Students 


EDWARD B. JOHNS 
WILFRED C. SUTTON 


University of California, Los Angeles 


LLOYD E. WEBSTER 


Director of Health Education 
Los Angeles County Schools 


Here is a basic text designed,for modern 
functional health and hygiene courses for 
freshmen and sophomore men and wom 
en. Its aim is to assist’ instructors and 
students to achieve the fundamental pur 
pose of health education: the favorable 
change of health behavior for more eflec 
tive all-around living. 


The book begins with an orientation in 
health education, in terms of the stu 
dents’ current college environment. ‘This 
orientation includes an understanding of 
the field of health education, as well as 
the college health program, The authors 
then present the major health needs of 
college students throughout the United 
States and provide suggested activities to 
help students to appraise their own de 
mands and desires related to effective liv 
ing. The last five parts of the book con- 
cern content, activities, and materials, or- 
ganized to help students find ways of 
meeting their needs and interests in re 
lation to personal, family, and commu 
nity health responsibilities 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


@ Ralph J. Andrews is Director of the 
North Carolina Recreation Commission in 
Raleigh. He has held several AAHPER 
offices in his state. 

@ Francis W. Bearden is a graduate student 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Instructor of Physical Education at Co- 
lumbia College. He was formerly Civilian 
Athletic Consultant with the European 
Command, Athletic Branch, Dept. of the 
Army, in Frankfurt. 


@ Dr. Frances Z. Cumbee is Counselor at 
the School of Education, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. She has contributed material 
for NSGWS Tennis Badminton Guides and 
has written for the AAHPER JourNat. She 
is chairman-elect of the Midwest District 
\HPER Research Section. 


@ Margaret A. Bourne is Chairman of Girls 
Health and Physical Education, Evanston 
lownship High School, Evanston, UL She 
is President of Midwest AHPER, Associate 
Editor of the JouRNAL, and member of the 
AAHPER Constitution Committee. 


e@ Dr. Dudley $. DeGroot is Director of the 
\thletic Branch of the European Com- 
mand, Dept. of the Army. He is a_ past 
president of Southwest District AHPER. 


@ Donald B. Dyer is Assistant Superintend- 
ent in charge of Recreation and Adult Edu- 
cation with the Milwaukee Public Schools. 
He is author of Liability in Public Recre- 
ation. 


@ Brutus Hamilton, director of athletics and 
head track coach at University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, was a decathlon star on the 
1920 Olympic team and in 1952 was Head 
Coach of the American Olympic team in 
Helsinki. 


@ Louis C. Jorndt is Supervisor of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education of 
the Chicago Board of Education. 


@ Dr. Ray C. Maul is Assistant Director of 
the NEA Research Division, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

@ Mrs. Edith Andorfer McKay, well-known 
archery instructor, now lives at East Main 
St., Grove City, Pa. 

@ Grace C. Piskula is Director of Girls 
Physical Education at Washington Park 
High School, Racine, Wis. She is Adviser 
of the Girls Athletic Association and Or: 
chesis. 

@ Ruth M. Wilson is Executive Officer, 
School of Physical and Health Education, 
at University of Washington, Seattle. 

@ Dr. Thomas S. Yukie, recreation director, 
Union Free School, Levittown, N.Y., has 
complete jurisdiction of recreation in Dis. 
trict No. 5. 
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WORN-OUT GYM MATS 
REBUILT “LIKE NEW” 


Saves 1/3 or More of Cost of 
Brand New Equipment! 
Years More Service Built Into Old, Discarded Mats— 
and Schools Find They Can Buy Other Needed Ap- 
paratus with the Savings! 
CHOICE OF PLAIN DUCK OR 
VINYL PLASTIC COATED DUCK 
COVERINGS 


How AALCO Rebuilds Mats 


Typical old mat. Cover is worn to shreds, 
handles ripped off. The filler, however, can 
be re-used if it is free of holes and not too 
thin. When we get such a mat for rebuilding 
at our factory, the first thing we do is skin 
off the cover. Inspect the filler, renovate it . . . 


then encase it in a brand new cover of your 
choice with extra heavy ‘‘Rooted’’ handles. 
Finally, the job is closely tufted with wax- 
impregnated long strand seine twine. 


Spring and Summer Months— 
When Students Play Out-of-Doors— 
Are the Best Times to Have Mats 
Rebuilt. Write for Complete 
Details and Money-Saving 
Prices Today! 


Ideal for... 
School 
e Camp 

Play- 


Adjustable-Height 


BASKETBALL BACKBOARD 
Exclusive DUAL-SETTING Feature Lets You Fix 
Goal at Two Different Heights for Use by 
Children of Any Age or Size. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


AALCO MFG. Co. 


2731-A Wyandotte St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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WES SANTEE, fastest miler 
in America’s track history, set 
a record of 4:02.4 at Comp- 
ton, California, last June. He 
recently ran the mile in 4:03.1 
at the Kansas Relays. Santee 
has been President of the Stu- 
dent Major Club chartered by 
AAHPER at the University 
of Kansas. 


Summer Fun and Credit 
LISTINGS of many summer 
sessions and workshops are 
given in this issue, along with 
information on aquatics 
schools. You should surely 
find the right course for you. 
Pages are arranged so that 
you can post them on your 
bulletin board. 


A Glance Ahead 
CAMPING, a favorite sum- 
mer activity, is featured in 
our June issue, with a lead 
article by Leslie Clark, direc- 
tor of Sargent Camp = and 
former director of Clear Lake 
Camp. Facilities will also be 
featured, with a center spread 
on the new activity building 
at Grove City College. And, 
of course, there will be details 
on the 58th National Con- 
vention of AAHPER. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect Address 

Circulation Dept.. AAHPER 

1201 16th 

Washington 6, D.C 


Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of your address 
change Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent. 
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The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Reereation, published monthly, September to June inclusive, by 


the American Association for Health, Physical 
class matter at rate of postage provided under 
entry at Baltimore, Md 


students, $5) Student membership 
and institutions ($5 for Journal; 
of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American 


zation and is a Department of the National Education 
muneration can be made The contents of previous issue 
American Association for Health, Physical Kducation 


Views and opinions expressed by authors are 
membership dues covers Jeurnal subscription fee 
the Journal. Kegular membership, $5 (for students 
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$10 for Journal and Research Quarterty) 
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better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen Royal Scarlet Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtioss, $21 dz. ¢ #1407 Front Skirt, $30 dz 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
7140 Bkirtioss, $30 dz « 21450 Front Skirt, $36 dz 

RIBBED KNIT SUITS 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
230 Skirtiess, $16.50 doz. 
COPEN ROYAL SCARLET 

220 «6Skirtiess, $13.50 dz OXFORD GREY 
SEND FOR CATALOC B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY €0. 


866 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK |, N.Y 


Readers — here’s your chance to 


send us your comments. Write a 


letter to the Editor. 


As a follow-up of Dr. Troester’s conver- 
sation with Dr. Kraus, I am sending the 
explanation in regard to the Kraus-Weber 
test for muscular fiitness, for the informa- 
tion of the JOURNAL readers: 


While the tests are simple to administer 
and may be used as a yardstick to deter- 
mine the minimum muscular fitness levels 
of a group, the results are not valid and 
may not be published or used for statistical 
purposes unless administered by a certified 
tester who is not connected in) any way 
with the tested group. 


Certification procedures are now in 
process 
Cordially, 
HirscHtanp 
37 Fenimore Drive 
Harrison, New York 


The article to which Mrs. Hirschland refers 
is "Muscular Fitness and Health," by Hans 
Kraus, M.D., and herself, appearing in the 
December 1953 JOURNAL, p. 17. 


Drark 


\ while back I asked for one copy of 
the Reprint of Basketball Articles, edited 
by Cal Papatsos. TL received ten copies. I 
thought would return them but found 
i! a great pleasure to tell my friends about 
this wonderful book. -T sold all the books 

even my own. 


I feel, as do the others with whom T dis 
cussed this topic, that a guide of this type 
is one of the best ever. We all hope there 
will be many more. 


Would it be possible to send me a copy 
at convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 
JFANFITE 
102 bairground Ave. 


Huntington Station, N.Y. 
$10 check. 


The Selected Basketball Articles is a com- 
pilation of articles appearing in the NSWA 
Guides from 1936-53. It was published last 
fall and has been we'l received.® 
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ACCLAIMED... “The 
Ideal Way to Teach 
Winning Tennis!” 


“TENNIS and 
BADMINTON 
STROKES” 


JUNEMAN’S 
FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Interestingly written and illustrated by 
experts—order as many copies as you 
need! And to improve your -_ 
court play suggest restringing with. 


JUNEMAN 


GENUINE TENNIS GUT STRINGS 


the strings that mean faster action, 
ionger service, more successful tennis. 
AT YOUR DEALER OR RESTRINGER 


EP Cp 


1100 W, 47th Place, Chicago 9, Il. 


OUR APPRECIATION 


is extended to each 
one of you who visited 
yur Booth and our con- 
gratulations are offered 
for the splendid Con 
vention just concluded 
lt was a pleasure to be 
with you, and it will be 
a pleasure to hear from 


you 


OLIVE B. LAYER 
AMERICAN ARCHERY CO., INC. 


2-8 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box A 
CLARENDON HILLS, 
ILLINOIS 
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VERYBODY ‘TALKS about the 
four-minute mile and quite a 
few people are 


doing something 
This Everest of the track 
may soon be surmounted. 
When a runner achieves athletic im- 
mortality by finally accomplishing 
this goal, his mame alone will be 
written in the record books, but, like 
the scaling of Everest, his achieve 
ment should be considered a team 
eflort. Hillary and ‘Tensing are the 
only ones who wiik be remembered 
for the Everest climb, but there are 
many others 


about it. 
world 


without whom their 


success would not have been possi 


ble. 


Likewise, the four-minute miler 
should glance back over the years 
and pay tribute to those runners, 
coaches, scientists who have 
made his achievement possible. He 
should look back to W. G. George 
and Alfred Shrubb, the great Eng 
lish runners of the latter part of the 
19th century; to Nurmi who made 
running a ruthless and exacting sci 
ence; to Cunningham, the deadly 
judge of pace whose method of run- 
ning the second part of a distance 
race faster than the first has been 
copied; to Wooderson of 
England, Haegg and Anderson. of 
Sweden, Ladoumegue 
Beccali of 


widely 


France, 
Italy, and many other 


great runners. 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


a FOUREKFLAT MILE 
in “34? 


by BRUTUS HAMILTON 


University of California, Berkeley 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Nor should he forget Jim New 
comb of the University of Southern 
California, Don Lash of Indiana, 
Charles Cappozzoli of Georgetown, 
or Gordon Pirie of England. ‘These 
latter four men were not naturally 
gilted with speed, but they ran the 
mile under 4:08 and the manner in 
which they maximized their poten 
ialitics is an inspiraton to all dis 
tance runners. 

Zatopek Opens a New Vista 

The eventual four-flat miler should 
make an especialiy low bow to Emil 
Zatopek of Czechoslovakia, the great 
est long-distance runner of all time. 
Zatopek’s work schedule, which he 
has given treely to all who ask for 
it, has caused a minor revolution in 
the conditioning of runners. It is 
quite a simple program. He just 
works about three times as hard as 
the average runner. He loves to run, 
enjoys pushing himself through the 
most exhausting workouts any ath 
lete ever attempted, and still retains 
at 31 all the enthusiasm of any high 
school boy. He looks upon his daily 
workouts as a business man looks 
upon a friendly game of goll. 

Some of his records, particularly 
his 20,000 meter mark of 59:51-8/10, 
and his one hour’s continuous run- 
ning record of 12 miles, 809 yards, 
are regarded by some coaches as be- 
ing even superior to the four-minute 
mile. When Zatopek ran his 20,000 


meters, approximately miles, im 
59:51-8 7/10, he 


mile. Imagine running two miles in 


averaged per 


9:36 and hearing the announcer say, 
“Only more laps topo.” Yet Zato 
pek is so great that he can sustain 
that pace for the remaining laps. 
On his 20,000 meter record run, 
Zatopek covercd the first 10,0000 in 
29:53-4/10 and his second in 29:58 
1/10, each better than the American 
record for the distance. In other 
words, no American runner who 
ever lived could have stayed. with 
Zatopek tor even hall the race, He 
has opened up a new vista for all 
distance runners. 


Many have contributed 
much in the way of knowledge to the 
science of distance running: 


hes 


Hosmer 
ol Sweden with his “‘ftartlek”’ or his 
“play running” system of training; 
Percy Cerutty of Australia and Hans 
Gerschler of Germany with their re 
iterated speed 
Billy 
Pempleton, the 
Stantord, 


workouts; the late 
Indiana; and Dink 
retired 


Haves of 


coach of 
whose imaginative hard 
work program and positive psychol 
ogy developed many fine distance 
runners trom mecdiocre o1 


material, 


average 
Nor should we forget the 
doctors and physical education ex 
perts who have contributed so much 
in the way of scientific diet and fa 
tigue studies. The four-flat miler 
will be beholden to many people. 
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Fastest Runners Today 


At the moment, there are some 50 
young men throughout the world 
who have run the mile in 4:12 or 
better. ‘They are presently going 
through strenuous workouts in prep- 
aration for the outdoor season. Grad- 
ually, they are building up their 
speed and endurance for the on- 
slaught of the four-minute mile later 
in the spring or summer. John Lan 
dy of Australia has just about com- 
pleted his 1953-54 season, and al 
though he reached an excellent peak 
of condition, he has not been able 
to better his 1953 mark of 4:02. He 
ran sensationally but, unfortunately, 
his several record attempts were 
made under very poor weather con- 
ditions. Winter is now coming on 
“down under” and his immediate 
chances of finding the ideal day 
seem remote. 

Landy now faces the problem of 
whether or not to continue the as- 
sault by accepting some invitations 
to run in Europe and America this 
summer. It is not an easy decision 
for him and his coach, Percy Cerutty, 
to make. Landy’s studies in ento- 
mology at the University of Mel 
bourne would have to be postponed 
for six months, perhaps even a year. 
He is a serious student and hesitates 
to make this sacrifice. In the second 
place, he has already had a full and 
strenuous 1953-54 season, and even 
the strongest and most divinely gift- 
ed bodies can stand only so much. 
He would have to do winter train- 
ing in Australia prior to his Ameri 
can and European attempts this sum 
mer. It would take him some time 
to get adjusted, and there is a possi- 
bility he could never reach the phys- 
ical and psychological peak in the 
North Temperate zone after his all- 
out efforts in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere summer. None of these ob- 
stacles is insurmountable, though, 
and it is quite possible that Landy 
will make a foreign trip, competing 
in several meets prior to the British 
Empire Games in Vancouver on Au- 
gust 1, and surpass all of his prior 
marks at some time during the 
course of his tour, 


Santee and Barthel in U. S. 
The American indoor season has 
just closed, with Wes Santee of Kan- 


8 


sas and Josey Bathel of Luxembourg 
showing that they are ready for great 
efforts. Santee’s marks were no sur- 
prise since he has had much experi- 
ence in indoor running, and since 
he proved that he was ready tor his 
greatest year by running 4:04-6/10 
in the outdoor Sugar Bowl Meet in 
New Orleans late 
Barthel, however, had never had any 
indoor experience until this winter 
and the fact that he was able to win 
all of his races easily and achieve a 
time of 4:07-2/10 is quite an impres- 
sive showing. Barthel is a graduate 
student at Harvard, and is follow- 
ing the work schedule outlined by 
the famous German coach, Hans 
Gerschler, which is designed to bring 
the brilliant litthe Olympic 1500- 
meter gold medal winner ot his peak 
in late summer. ‘The first meeting of 
Barthel and Santee would be worth 
going a long way to witness. 


December. 


Four-Flat Mile Within Reach 

‘There was a time not long ago 
when most track experts thought the 
four-minute mile was beyond human 
capacity. It was pointed out that W. 
G. George, the English runner, had 
made a mark of 4:12-3/4 in the early 
80's. Fifty years later only two sec- 
onds had been lopped off from 
George’s time. Then came a new 
crop of runners and a new theory of 
distance running, culminating in the 
present 4:01-4/10) set in 1943) by 
Gundar Haag, of Sweden. Briefly 
and without being technical, the 
new method of training is based 
upon two principles: first, more 
running over a longer period of time 
during the year; second, more repe- 
titive speed work for all distance 
runners. 

The casual observer, watching a 
group of distance runners working 
out, would think that they were pre- 
paring themselves for a sprint race. 
They will run a quarter-mile under 
60 seconds, trot a lap, run another 
quarter equally as fast, and repeat 
this for an hour. Or they will start 
jogging, break into a 300-yard sprint, 
jog some more, sprint some more, 
until they have covered some six to 
ten miles. It is very exhausting and 
one must build a good foundation 
before he is ready for such a strenu 
ous workout. 
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One of the greatest mile races ever 
run was contested in the litthe town 
of Gavle, Sweden, on the evening of 
August 1, 1952. It was a friendly lit- 
tle picnic kind of gathering, follow- 
ing the Helsinki Games. Five men 
came storming into the finish tape 
and a fairly large blanket would 
have covered them all. Gaston Reiff 
of Belgium won in 4:03-4/10, fol- 
lowed by Ingvar Eriksson of Sweden 
in 4:03-6/10, Olle Aberg of Sweden, 
4:04-2/10, Sune Karlsson of Sweden 
in 4:05-8/10 and the filth man was 
Rieff’s Belgian teammate, Franz Her- 
mann in 4:05-9/10—five men under 
4:06 in one race! ‘The few Americans 
who saw the event were amazed at 
such running. 

They were even more amazed in 
reading the write-ups of the meet in 
the Swedish press the next morning. 
Great space was given to the fact that 
Lundberg of Sweden had vaulted 
14'6-3/4" to set a new Swedish rec- 
ord. ‘This mark is good by American 
standards, but it is by no means 
great. One had to read quite a ways 
down in the article before getting a 
description of the mile race. Great 
distance runners were no novelty to 
the Swedes, but a pole vault above 
14 feet was sensational to them. 

Anyone who saw that race was 
convinced that the four-flat mile was 
within reach of human runners. 
Coaches generally are agreed to this. 
The men most prominently men- 
tioned for the achievement during 
the 1954 season are, of course, Landy, 
Santee, and Barthel. In addition 
there are Bannister of England, 
Lueg of Germany, Jungwirth of 
Czechoslovakia, Beres of Hungary, 
and three Russian boys who were 
consistently under 4:10 during the 
1953 season. Just recently another 
great runner has appeared in the 
person of 20-year-old Murray Hal- 
berg of New Zealand who ran a 
4:04 mile in January. 


Who Will Be the First? 


Who will be the first to accom- 
plish the four-minute mile? At the 
moment it would seem that Santee 
is the best prospect, but one can 
never be certain. Santee, like Landy, 
has the advantage of being able to 
run all by himself and while he re- 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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WARM-UPS 


Made of Rayoline. Knit rayon outside for ap- 
pearance and wear, lined with strong white knit 
cotton fabric for bulk and warmth. Processes 
perfectly. 

376 Warm up Shirt. pPouite thick Rayoline with 
solid color ribbed Durene knit trim. All colors 
and combinations to order. Sizes S-M-L. 

$3.85 
376/TP Warm Up Pant. To match 376. Cord 
waist and elastic ewes All colors to order. 
on 376/TP ... Zipper Bottoms, 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON | SIDE 


TRACK JERSEYS 


76 Sleeveless. Lustrous rayon with cotton back. 
All colors to order. Sizes 34-44...Doz. $14.40 
A776 White Only. Rayon Plait Sleeveless Jersey. 
Complete with 2 color al 
To order only. Sizes 34-44 
EXTRA—Aridye Processed Letters or Soar 
OR ATE, 1 Doz. $2.40 
78QS White Only. Quarter Sleeve Jersey. Full 
cut, premium quality knit cotton. In stock for 
immediate delivery. Sizes S-M-L....Doz. 
84QS Quarter Sleeve Jersey in Coton, These 
colors in stock for immediate delivery: P.oyal, 
Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, 
. Gray, Purple, Oid Gold, Black. Sizes 
PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON ! SIDE 


SOX— SUPPORTERS 


1000 Elastic Top. Light 
weight cotton. Sizes 10-13. 
$2.15 
, (oer Elastic Top. Medium 
= cotton, Sizes 10-13. 
4 Heavy wie cotton. Nylon reinforced toe and 
K Medium weight cotton. Nylon reinforced toe 
R Heavy weight. Wool, nylon, cotton, rayon con- 
struction. Colored toe stripe for size identifica- 
100 All new construction. 50% n lon, 50% 
WOOL, Sizes Doz $0.40 
#8 Supporter. 3” Elastic 
web waist. Deluxe. $-M-L 
2 .$6.50/Dox. 
Over 12 Doz... $6.25 Doz. 
In bulk, Doz... .$6,00 Doz. 
#59 1” Elastic web waist. 
Mesh pouch. Sizes S-M-L. 


TRACK PANTS 


KES White Only. Elastic 1'4” triple stitched 
boxer waist. Full cut, 4 piece cot 
ton twill. In stock for immediate delivery. Sizes 
XS (24-26) S (28-30) M (32- 34), | 
XL (40-42). Plain 

KE/8 Full cut, 4 piece Track in 
“Sanforized" cotton, fast colors. Elastic 1%4*% 

triple stitched boxer waist. These colors in 
stock for immediate delivery: Navy, Royal, Scar- 
let, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, Gray, Gold, 
Black. Sizes XS-S-M-L-XL. Plain... Doz. $9.00 
KE/4 Full cut, elastic 114” triple stitched boxer 
waist in lightweight lustrous celanese satin. 
White and these colors only to order: Royal, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Gold, rere Sizes 
KE/3 Full cut, 4 piece celanese * Playrwill” satin. 
All‘athletic colors to order. In all sizes, 

EXTRAS ON PANTS: Split Sides, per pair, 10c; 
Side Striping (Single Stripe), per pair, 20c; 
Side Striping (Double Stripe), per pair, 40c; 
Bottom Striping, per pair, 25c. 


Processed design on pant.......... Doz. $1.80 


SWEAT-SUITS 


$$/G Sweat Shirt. Silver Gray. Heavy weight 24 
gauge fine tight knit. Full cut. Heavy ribbed 


neck, cuffs, bottom. Sizes 40-46...Doz. $24.90 
$$/GM As above. Color: Gunmetal Gray. Sizes 
Doz. $24.90 
TP/G Sweat Pant. Silver Gray. To match SS/G. 
Heavy weight. Kib top, drawstring og Flastic 


bottom. Sizes XS-S-M-L.......... $26.40 
As Above. Color: Gray. Sizes 


2000 Sweat Shirt in colors. Royal Blue, Ma- 
roon, Scarlet, Navy, Dark Green. Sizes 46-46. 
2000/TP Sweat Pants in colors. To match 2000. 
Cord waist, rib top, elastic bottoms. Sizes §-M-L 
PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON | SIDE 
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FALTH is secondary when it 
H deals with the secondary 
school, but only then—for health is 
always a first consideration. “The 
whole secondary school works for a 
functional school health program. 
Conversely, the school health pro- 
gram works for the whole secondary 
school. So we can say “Secondary 
School for Health; Health for the 
Secondary School.” 

This concept of secondary school 
health is never achieved without co- 
operation and co-ordination. “The 
process of joining forces in the sec 
ondary schools is complicated by its 
typical departmental organization. 
Health is one of the areas which 
crosses all departmental lines so that 
it does not fit easily into the typical 
secondary school. “Too often the 
health and/or physical education de- 
partment is considered fully respon- 
sible for the school health program; 
in fact, in such situations, the health 
and physical education department 
is the school health program. Hap 
pily, this conception is being re 
placed by the realization that health 
is no respecter of departmental limi- 
tations. Every department, then, is 
a part of the school health program. 
Some, by virtue of their subject mat 
ter and methods, have a more di- 
rect bearing upon the program than 
others. “Ten individuals represent- 
ing ten areas closely allied to the 
school health program have an 
swered this question—What do you 
believe to be your responsibilities 
for health education in your school? 


MEALTH IS 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 
SAYS 


AS AN ADMINISTRATOR, I 
should furnish the inspiration and 
leadership which a successtul health 
program requires. 

In order to have real achievement, 
thete must be a co-ordination of all 
areas and all personnel within the 
school. ‘There is no part of school 
life which does not affect health or 
have its effect upon health. 

This will also direct attention to 
the environment of the school and 
assist in determining improvements 
for healthful living. Overcrowded 
classrooms, old and inadequate 
buildings, improper lighting, sanita- 
tion, and cleanliness are but a few 
of the present-day physical condi- 
tions which schools must meet. The 
tight schedules and increasing de 
mands upon students and teachers 
are becoming serious and as an ad- 
ministrator I must be aware of this 
and their effect upon mental health. 

‘Those in direct contact with the 
Boards of Education are responsible 
for meeting the costs of the health 
program. ‘The consideration of these 
needs should be the first concern of 


Illinois. 

of Public Health, Chicago, Hlinois, 
Highland Park, New York. 

School, Winnetka, Hlinois. 
Evanston, Hlinois, 


College, Harvey, Hlinois. 


Illinois 


Margaret A. Bourne, Chairman, chairman of girls health and physical education, 
Evanston ‘Township High School, Evanston, Ilinois. 

Paul A. Grigsby, superintendent of schools, Granite City, Hlinois. 

Walter Ney, health coordinator, Glenbrook High School, Glenview, Hlinois. 

Dr. Winston H. Tucker, commissioner of health and school physician, Evanston, 

Mrs, Thelma Cline, assistant chief, Division of Nursing, Cook County Department 

Mrs. Helen Philipson, health education instructor, Highland Park High School, 

DeForrest Showley, director of boys physical education, New Lrier Township High 

Ruth Wheeler, chairman of home economics, Evanston Township High School, 

Donald B. O’Brien, science instructor, Thornton Township High School and Junior 

Jane Mahin, chairman, common learnings department, Arlington Heights Township 
High School, Arlington Heights, Ilinois. 


Hester C. Burbridge, director of special services, Evanston Public Schools, Evanston, 


Mrs. Bernice Fitts, school nurse, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
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the Board; not because they are the 
most costly but because they are the 
most fundamentally important. 

The work of the department of 
health and physical education has 
too frequently been taken for grant 
ed. Recently, many school systems 
have made an evaluation to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams. Other schools have found 
that the establishment of a health 
council can be of valuable service in 
promoting and guiding health in 
schools. 

In Health in Schools, is this state- 
ment which briefly states the admin- 
istrator’s responsibilities, “The suc- 
cess of the school health program 
will depend, to a large degree, on his 
understanding, interest, and sup- 
port.” 


Paul A. Grigsby 


THE HEALTH 
CO-ORDINATOR SAYS 


FACH SCHOOL, HEALTH pro- 
gram has its own variations of in- 
struction, service, and environment; 
consequently, my specific responsi- 
bilities as a health co-ordinator will 
vary with school systems. Basic re- 
sponsibilities tend to remain con- 
stant. ‘These responsibilities may be 
defined as the positive identification 
and democratic pursuit of health 
needs within a given school through 
its instruction, service, and its en- 
vironment. 


The broad scope of these basic re- 
sponsibilities places me in a delicate 
position. No individual alone can 
bring about an effective program be- 
cause the elements of a health pro- 
gram are everywhere. Within the 
curriculum, health service, school 
lunch program, guidance program, 
activity program, and athletic pro- 
gram, integrated lines of authority 
1American Association of School Adminis 
trators, NEA. Health in Schools, Washing 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1951, p. 21. 
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SECONDARY 


add to the complexity of my posi- 
tion. Unique ability, gentle persua- 
sion, and a personal approach will 
enable me as a co-ordinator to recog- 
nize, blend, and utilize the skills and 
experiences of the teachers, adminis- 
trator, and custodial personnel into 
a functional dynamic health pro 
gram. 


Problems of co-ordination will dil- 
fer in a school according to its varia- 
tions of instruction, service, and en- 
vironment. Because of space limita- 
tions, this discussion will be limited 
to the area of health instruction 
which, I believe, presents a key to the 
total program. 

Health instruction is continually 
hampered by the negative attitude 
of students and staff; absence of the 
full concept of health; rigid curricu- 
lum; staff limitations; insufh- 
cient evaluation of student and com- 
munity needs. In my opinion, the 
most difficult obstacle is the negative 
attitude which must be eliminated 
belore true progress can be realized. 
When properly co-ordinated, there 
are many methods that can facilitate 
the development of positive health 
attitudes. A few which may effect 
positive health attitudes of students 
are direct instruction through labora- 
tory experience and seminars; school 
health projects conducted by stu- 
dents with supervision; health assem- 
blies; spot announcements daily; and 
daily bulletins. Effective co-ordina 
tion of the staff may be stimulated 
through a clear delineation of re- 
sponsibilities, in-service training, and 
an active health council. 

Realignment of the health areas 
within the curriculum will provide 
more continuity to indirect: instruc 
tion and reduce existing over-lap. 
This realignment is based upon stu- 
dent grade and interest levels; per- 
centages of student enroilment in all 
course offerings; and related curricu- 
lar research. 

Walter Ney 


THE SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 
SAYS 


MY FUNCTION as a_ present-day 
school physician is to serve as a medi- 
cal consultant to the other persons 
on the staff of the school who are in 
any way associated with the various 
phases of teaching healthtul living. 
In order to achieve this function el 
fectively, the physician should have 
a broad general viewpoint of the 
aims and objectives of the entire 
school, as well as of the health and 
physical education program of the 
school system, plus a thorough un 
derstanding of how the teachers 
achieve the goals of the program. 

The health of school teachers, and 
all other persons employed by the 
schools, should also receive the at 
tention of the school physician, 
Good mental health is equally as im 
portant as physical health for school 
employees, and satisfactory teaching 
can be done only by teachers who 
are well-adjusted emotionally. 

The school physician should also 
interpret the aims and objectives of 
the school health services? to the pat 

(Continued on page 20) 


“For an authoritative statement on school 
health services, see School Health Services, 
published by the 


Joint Committee on 


Health Problems of the NEA and AMA, 480 
1953. 
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Above: Correct hand-washing technique 
is important, 


Below: Boys practice finding pressure 
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Credit! 


Summer 
Fun and 


Listings, all sent in by the 


institutions in 


response to 


offer to 


announce- 


the Ixsociation s 
these 


publish 


ALABAMA COLLEGE 


bama) 
June 8-July 17; July 20-August 22. Tennis, 


(Montevallo,  Ala- 


badminton, dance, canoeing, swimming, 
lifesaving, personal and community health, 
recreation, first aid, and methods. 

June 21. Swimming Pool Clinic sponsored 
jointly by Alabama College, Alabama Rec- 
reation Society, and American National Red 
Cross. For further information write: Mar- 
garet McCall, head, Dept. of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 


AMERICAN SQUARES SUMMER SCHOOLS 
May 28-31. 
burg, Pa 
August 1-8. Lincoln Memorial Univ., Har- 
rogate, Tenn. 

August 29-September 5. Camp Ihduhapi, 
Loretto, Minn. For complete information, 
write: 500-75 EF. Red Bank Ave., Wood- 
bury, N. J. 


Twin Pine Lodge Inn, Strouds- 


BOSTON UNIV. 

June t-July 10. Child growth and develop 
ment, field work in health education, phy- 
sical education fundamentals and _ field 
sports, physiology of exercise, and commun- 
ity recreation. July 12-August 21. Human 
physiology; supervision of health and physi- 
cal education; seminar in health, physical 
education, and recreation; planning recre- 
ational programs and facilities; psychology 
of physical education, recreation, and ath- 
letics; corrective and adaptive physical edu- 
cation; materials and methods in health in- 
struction; and school health education. 


BROCKPORT STATE UNIV. TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE (Brockport, N. Y.) 

July 6-August 13. Regular graduate session. 
July 6-16. Workshop—Current trends and 
problems in physical education. For physi- 
cal education teachers, clementary teachers, 
and school administrators. July 6-22, Work- 
shop in school camping (at College Totem 
Camp, Adirondack Mts., Harrisville, N. Y.). 
For in-service teachers, administrators, 
board of education members, and camp 


ments, are necessarily con- 
Write directly to 
the institution for further 


complete 


densed, 


information and 


listing. 


personnel. August 16-17, Outdoor educa 
tion through school camping (at College 
Totem Camp, Adirondack Mts., Harrisville, 
N. Y.). For graduate students in elemen- 
tary education and health and physical 
education. For further information write: 
Director of Summer Session. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIV. OF (Berkeley) 

June 19-July 31, Activity courses in tennis, 
golf, swimming, lifesaving, and modern, 
folk, square, and social dance. Methods 
courses in court sports, swimming, diving, 
and water polo. Theory and graduate 
courses in physiology of sports activities, 
motor development, curriculum develop- 
ment and organization in physical educa- 
tion, Organization and administration of 
intramural activities, tests and measure- 
ments, special study for advanced under- 
graduates, research. For further informa- 
tion write: Summer Sessions Office. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIV, OF (Los Angeles) 
June 21-July 30. Undergraduate, lower divi- 
sion: Games for elementary school, prin- 
ciples of healthful living, rhythmic activi- 
ties in elementary school, social dance, 
swimming, tennis, golf. Upper division: 
Principles of physical education, school 
health education, field work in recreation, 
physical education problems, health and 
physical education in elementary school. 
Graduate: Secondary school curriculum in 
physical education, comparative study of 
materials and methods in dance, current 
problems in health education, seminar in 
health, physical, and recreation education, 
fundamentals of research, independent 
study. June 21-July 16. Workshop in school- 
community health education for admin- 
istrators, teachers, health educators and co- 
ordinators, and nurses. For further infor- 
mation write: Graduate Division, UCLA, 
Los Angeles 24. 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION (Ellensburg) 

June 10-12. Coaching clinic. For junior 
high, senior high, junior college or college 
coaches, and any elementary school people 
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who referee, coach, or do officiating of any 
kind. For further information write: Leo 
S. Nicholson, clinic director. August 15-21. 
Workshop on conservation and outdoor 
education, near Snoqualmie Pass Summit. 
Co-sponsored by State Dept. of Public In- 
struction. Scholarships available; write to 
State Dept. of Public Instruction. For reg- 
istration information write: CWCE, Ellens- 
burg. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION (Greeley) 

June 14-24.. Workshops in supervision of 
physical education, health education, and 
physical education for the elementary 
school. June 26-August 20. Undergraduate 
and graduate programs in physical educa- 
tion, health education, recreation, and safe- 
ty. For summer bulletin write: Office of 
Publications. 


COLUMBIA UNIV. (New York City) 
July 6-August 13 (Registration, July 1-2). 
For summer session bulletin write: Office 
of University Admissions. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE (New London) 
July 12-August 22. Techniques, composition, 
repertory, dance education, music for dance, 
notation. August 9-22. Refresher course for 
dance educators. For further information 
write: School of the Dance. 


CONNECTICUT, UNIV. OF (Storrs) 

June 28-August 6. Graduate and under- 
graduate courses. Freshmen admitted. First 
aid and safety education, organization and 
administration of physical education and 
athletics, independent study, and research 
in physical education. For catalog write: 
A. L. Knoblauch, director, University Ex- 
tension, Summer Session and Continuing 
Education. 


CORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
COLLEGE (Cortland, N. Y.) 

July 7-August 14. Professional and technical 
undergraduate courses for certification in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 
Graduate courses leading to Master's de- 
gree in health, physical education, and 
recreation. Seminar in the directorship of 
physical education and related areas, and 
program for certification of school dental 
hygiene teachers. August 2-13. Dance work 
shop. For further information write: Di 
rector of Summer Session. 


DRAKE UNIV. (Des Moines, Iowa) 

June 15-July 25; July 26-August 27. Graduate 
and undergraduate programs for teachers 
and beginning freshmen. Reading clinic, 
remedial reading workshop, workshop in 
creative dramatics, band clinic, air-age 
workshop, Elmwood Demonstration School, 
Town and Country Institute, and Fine Arts 
Festival. For catalog, write: Admissions 
Counselors. 


EMPORIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
(Emporia, Kan.) 

June t-July 10; July 12-August 21. Under- 
graduate and graduate courses in health, 
physical education, and recreation. July 12- 
July 23. Workshop in physical education 
(Concluded on pages 34-35) 
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A father and his 12-year-old son build a boat at Kosciuszko Social Center. 


SCHOOL-—the ideal community center 


by DONALD B. DYER 


Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Scho 


UBLIC RECREATION  pro- 
tax supported, have 
found a variety of sponsors since the 
beginning of the public recreation 
movement. Park boards, village 
boards, city councils, recreation com 
missions, and school boards have all 
held the reins. Many outstanding 
programs have been developed un- 
der each type of administration. 

Every year finds more communi- 
lies inaugurating public recreation 
systems with hundreds of cities, vil- 
lages, and rural areas giving thought 
to such a program. Where will the 
administrative reins fall in 
COMMUNES? 


these 


Factors for School Board Control 

‘There are two major factors 
worthy of consideration by any com 
munity planning the inauguration of 
a public recreation program, both 
of which favor school board control 
of the program. 


Educational Program. [The first is 


the fact that there is inherent in all> 


play and recreational experiences a 
degree of learning. Organized, su 
pervised play programs shoujd be 
planned and conducted on sound 
educational teaching principles, if 
the child is to receive the greatest 
value from such activity. Because a 
program is planned and conducted 


infer 
there is any less pleasure for the par- 
ticipant. Who is better prepared to 
plan and conduct such programs 
than teachers and recreation leaders 
trained along these lines? 

The recreational activities of the 
adult are also motivated by pleasure 
but there is usually a degree of 
learning in them. ‘There may be 
acquisition of new skills or abilities, 
improvement of old ones, refinement 
of appreciations, or development of 
attitudes. Since school authorities 
necessarily keep sight of all values— 
moral, social, physical, and mental 
—in discharging their responsibili- 
lies, it seems eminently proper to 
place the development and control 
of the public recreation program in 
their hands. 

School Facilities. “he second ma- 
jor factor is existing facilities. It is 
the obligation of government to use 
tax funds wisely and to operate as 
economically as possible. Curricu- 
lum needs of today’s school in them- 
selves require of their school-plant 
multiple-purpose classrooms. Also, 
large gathering places, active indoor 
play areas, suitable outdoor play 
space, and adequate sanitary facili- 
ties are required, These accommoda- 
tions are also required for the recre- 
ation 


on this basis, one may not 


programs of children and 


adults. It is obvious that if one 
plant, costly to build, maintain and 
operate, Can serve two purposes 
without hampering the successful 
conduct of the separate programs, 
this should be done. 

Not only is the school building 
adaptable to recreation uses, but it 
is especially accessible geographical- 
ly. The physical location of a com- 
munity center should in itself invite 
participation. In the ordinary course 
of school planning, the site of a pub- 
lic school is chosen with an eye for 
population distribution and growth, 
trafic lanes, open approach, protec- 
tive zoning, and many other local en- 
vironmental considerations to make 
it as easy, safe, and attractive a place 
to come to as possible. It is, there- 
fore, ideally situated for a commu- 
nity center. 

These are two of the reasons ad- 
vanced to show why school boards 
should have jurisdiction over the 
public recreation program—because 
of program planning and facilities. 
It is true that other boards and com- 
missions can employ trained recrea- 
tion personnel; it is true that large 
outdoor areas such as parks are usu 
ally necessary to a well-rounded pro- 
gram. But it is easier to obtain co- 
ordinated planning between day- 
school departments recreation 
departments, if both are working un- 
der the same administration. Also, 
the use of parks by a recreation de- 
payment under school board con- 
trol does not create as many prob- 
lems as a school building used by a 
recreation department under the 
jurisdiction of another board. 


A Natural Community Center 


It is important to recognize, too, 
that psychologically the schoolhouse 
is easily accessible. The public 
crosses its threshold easily. 

It is occasionally argued that the 
child will not wish to come back to 
the scene of his day-time labors for 
his recreational experiences. Mil- 
waukee has not found this to be true. 
To most children, the opportunity 
to come back to the school building 
for special activities, and to share it 
with his parents and friends, is at- 
tractively novel. Both young and 
old are looking for an attractive pro- 
gram, good leadership, adequate fa- 
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cilities and equipment, and a con- 
venient location. 

Furthermore, from the point of 
view of reaching the public, the 
school is an ideal location for the 
recreation program. Children are 
natural “press agents’ for activities 
to be conducted in their building 
and are an important contact with 
the neighborhood homes, thus in- 
creasing the public awareness of the 
opportunities. Likewise, the public 
relations value to the day-school pro- 
gram must not be overlooked. 


Whose Responsibility? 


The concept of the schoolhouse as 
the lively hub of a neighborhood's 
community life fires the imagination 
of the civic-minded with its tremen- 
dous possibilities for contributing to 
the “good life” of both the individ- 
ual and the community. But the 
ways and means by which this is 
brought about are not always soe 
readily recognized or achieved. 

School boards and school admin- 
istrators have been somewhat reluc- 
tant to accept the responsibility for 
community education. The NEA, 
through its departments and divi- 
sions, has pointed out several times 
that it is a responsibility of the 
schools to conduct leisure-time pro- 
The AAHPER has taken 
a similar stand.* Quite a number of 
universities are now offering courses 
and degrees in recreation leadership. 
We sincerely hope more of our pub 
lic school boards will accept the re- 
sponsibility for public recreation 
programs. 


Values of Directed Program 


When we think in terms of values 
to the individual and the commu 
nity, we must revert to basic princi 
ples. All publicly financed civil pro 
grams have two inseparable and nee 


1American Association of School Adminis 
trators. Schools for a New World, 25th year 
book. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1947. pp. 50-54 

“Educational Policies Commission. The 
Purposes of Education in American Democ 
racy. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 
1938. p. 63. 

%Educational Policies Commission and 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Educational 
Policies for Community Recreation. Wash 
ington, D. C.: the Commission, 1940, 31 pp. 


essarily equally balanced objectives: 
the well-being of the individual and 
the well-being of the social structure. 
To the Individual. The directed 
recreation program per se offers the 
individual opportunities to relax, to 
refresh himself, to create, to grow in 
all directions, immediately, it 
measurably contributes to his well 
being. Over and above this gain, 
there is an important value to him 
as a member of a community. Any- 
thing that helps the individual to 
identify himself with his social en 
vironment, and to feel an interde 
pendence, helps him and the com 
munity. 

It is important that all persons 
carrying the responsibility of leader 
ship recognize this significant rela 
tionship and foster it. With many 
interests and many forces dispersing 
the attention of the individual out 
ward, it is important to have an en 
tity that is a core, a base of reference 
for his citizenship; and this the 
school-community center can be. I 
the individual himself, his brothers 
and sisters, his parents, his grand. 
parents, or his friends of other faiths 
and schools and their parents, find 
opportunities to do things together 
under a common rool, the school 
community can be a significantly in 
tegrating influence in his life. 

To the Community, To this orien- 
tational value for the individual, 
must be added the value to the com 
munity. Today, when our urban en 
vironment discourages neighborli- 
ness and tends to produce aggregates 
of people instead of Communities of 


Golden Agers in the Hobby Shop at Parklawn. 


people, the role of the school-com 
munity center as a “binder” dare not 
be overlooked. It is a role often 
recognized by leaders in) times of 
emergency, as it was during World 
War IL, but it is sometimes not suth 
ciently acknowledged the every 
day development of communities, 
There must somewhere be a com 
mon, and in a sense neutral gather 
ing spot, a universally acceptable 
leadership. Wherever the school ts 
also the community center, this re 
source is at hand. 


Need for Careful Planning 


We must not deceive ourselves, 
however. ‘This ideal of a school 
community center requires a high 
degree of careful planning, true co 
operation and an honest Compromise 
on all levels of operation——adminis 
tration, program conduct, and main 
tonance, 

It requires the development of a 
recreation program that does not 
contlict with the normal program of 
the school and calls for co-operative 
planning between the various de 
partments. It requires the establish 
ment of a seat of final authority and 
well-defined areas of responsibility, 

Also, it requires through all this 
something equivalent to the famous 
doctor's TLC prescription of “tender 
loving care’’—the personal feeling of 
all concerned that, whatever thei 
capacity, each helps make it possible 
lor these men, women, and children, 
who cross the threshold of the school 
community center to lead happict 
and more useful lives as individuals 
and citizens. * 
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“When you control the ball 
you control the game 
-and the SEAMLESS 580 


makes the difference” 


George Miken, 


Exclusive Kolite Cover Makes the Difference — The minute 

ey you pick up this ball your fingertips detect a truly new “‘feel’’. It is deep- 

pebbled Kolite, the hardest wearing, most sensitive cover used on modern 

day basketballs. Seamless 580 Basketballs, together with the entire Kolite 

Line of athletic balls, are constructed with torture-tested Butyl bladders, 

patented Kantleek valves, 100% Nylon winding for extra strength. They 
play better, cost less, last longer. Try them. 
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A class at the University of Wisconsin receives instruction in tennis, 


WHAT NEXT IN TENNIS ? 


HERE HAS BEEN little change 

in methods of teaching tennis 
within the last quarter century. Ex- 
cellent books have been written on 
tennis. Techniques and faults have 
been analyzed with the student's mis- 
takes as the focal point, but very lit- 
tle analysis has been undertaken to 
discover why these faults occur. 


An Experiment 

An analysis of faults is the first 
step toward better tennis. Knowing 
the reason for difficulties puts the 
player in a position to correct them. 
It shall be the purpose of this article, 
then, to explore some of the present 
practices in tennis instruction and 
to raise questions. Answers to these 
questions need not be left to the “re- 
search specialists” in our colleges 
and universities. Each teacher of 
tennis may help answer some of the 
questions yet unanswered. Instead of 
a new method, this article gives a 
suggestion for experimentation by 
each teacher of tennis. 


Feeling” Important 

Teachers and authorities on ten- 
nis disagree on several points, but 
students are usually told to concen- 
trate on accuracy in their strokes be- 
fore they develop speed. Yet, quite 
often, with this concentration on ac- 
curacy, the student works only to get 
the ball over the net and into the 
other court. He tries to think of his 
elbow, his grip, his shift of weight, 
his position on the court, his point 
of contact with the ball and so many 
other details that he usually becomes 
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by FRANCES CUMBEE 


University of Wisconsin 


quite confused and the stroke is 
rigid. 

So often an entire season of tennis 
instruction is spent trying to help 
the student overcome this rigidity 
and trying to help him to stroke the 
ball over the net. This effort takes 
the form of such admonitions as 
keeping the eye on the ball, chang: 
ing the grip, keeping the elbow 
straight but easy, shifting the weight 
from the rear to the front foot, open 
ing or closing the face of the racket 
and contacting the ball sooner on 
later. Is it not possible that the stu 
dent should just concentrate on one 
thing—the feeling of the stroke? 


“Fecl” of Muscle Tension 

Most teachers have heard students 
say that a particular stroke “felt” 
good after a good shot has been 
made. Rather indirectly, this is a 
way of referring to the presence of 
the kinesthetic sense. What does this 
term mean? Simply a mechanism 
within the body that reports sensa 
tions of movement just as the car 
reports sensations of sound. How 
can kinesthetic perception be ap- 
plied to helping students become 
conscious of their movements and 
directing them? There must be a 
consciousness of the execution of 
tennis strokes rather than a mechan 
ical execution of them. 

Students can become aware ol 
these movements by paying atten: 
tion to tensions in muscle groups as 
the strokes are executed and to the 
rhythm of application of force as the 


muscles come into play. Knowing 
that the elbow should be extended 
in stroking the ball does not make 
the student aware of what he is a¢ 
tually doing with his elbow when 
he contacts the ball. Nor can he 
know what he is doing with his el 
bow by watching it, since he has to 
have his eyes on the ball. He must 
be conscious of what that elbow is 
doing by knowing how the elbow 
feels when it is in the correct: posi 
tion, 

By stressing exclusively external 
study of strokes, teachers may have 
overlooked the necessity of making 
the stydents kinesthetically aware of 
the strokes used in tennis. Would it 
not be more important for students 
to be aware of where tensions in 
muscles should be established to ex 
ecute a good forehand, backhand, o1 
serve? Since the student cannot see 
himself in action, if he is to become 
aware of what he is doing he must 
feel it. Is it not important that this 
kinesthetic sense be highly devel 
oped, so that he may be equipped to 
know when good movements have 
heen made? 


Accuracy and Speed 

Subsequent points which may have 
been overlooked in the teaching of 
tennis are directly related to the 
problem of kinesthesia. “They should 
be considered as aspects of this large 
problem. ‘The first of these factors 
was pointed out in the field of in 
dustry. Gilbreth (2) made a study 
of bricklayers while they were laying 
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bricks at three speeds: quickly, slow- 
ly, and demonstrating. This study 
reveals that a movement executed in 
slow motion or slowed down beyond 
its normal execution rate is not the 
same movement as one performed alt 
the normal rate. 


If this is true as it has been 
shown by motion pictures to be — 
our demonstrations in slow motion, 
‘o allow the students to see every 
detail of the stroke, are actually rep- 
resenting the wrong technique to 
the student. Also, if this is accepted 
as true, having the students work for 
accuracy first, with speed added later, 
is a fallacy. If a form has to be 
learned for accuracy and a form for 
speed, then two forms are being 
taught rather than one. Hence, the 
“slow form” first taught is truly an 
accuracy form and must later be re- 
placed by another for speed. 


The same type of thing is report- 
ed in the study by Fulton (1) on 
speed and accuracy in learning a 
ballistic movement. An attempt was 
made to discover whether teaching 
for accuracy first and gradually add- 
ing speed later was more desirable 
than teaching speed froni the begin- 
ning. The subjects batted — balls 
which were sent at a uniform speed. 
One group concentrated on accura- 
cy, the other on speed. Fulton's re- 
sults show at the end of the learning 
period that the speed group had as 
much accuracy as did the group 
which had concentrated on accuracy 
alone, 


Speed Form 


In addition, it was pointed out by 
an analysis of motion pictures of the 
two groups, that the speed group and 
the accuracy group diflered signifi. 
cantly in the speed form.” The speed 
group applied the greatest force in 
the middle of the stroke and the 
force was allowed to “coast” after 
the ball had left the bat. The accu- 
racy group applied force equally 
throughout the entire swing of the 
bat and it is significant that the ve- 


locity of the “accuracy” group never 
achieved that of the “speed” group. 


The outward appearance of the 
form used by both groups was simi- 
lar, but they differed in the rhythmic 


form of the special pattern. 
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Rhythmic Form 


‘To put it another way, the uming 
of the two groups was different. 
‘Teachers have analyzed very care- 
fully the teaching of space patterns. 
Should the rhythmic form be given 
more attention? Rhythmic form is 
used here in the sense of the time 
and stress of the application of force, 
that particular organization of time 
and stress (inherent in all muscle 
action) that is most efhcient for the 
desired results. Where should the 
most effort be applied? Where should 
the driving force be applied, at the 
beginning of the forward swing or 
uniformly throughout the entire 
swing? Fulton’s article suggests that 
teachers should concentrate on speed 
of the stroke from the beginning. 

Any teaching method which is rat- 
ed over another should obviously 
be proven superior by experimenta- 
tion rather than by verbal arguments 
alone. More studies of this type, to 
gether with an analysis of the strokes 
of experts, should be made with re- 
spect to this rhythmic form before 
such procedures can be applied gen- 
erally to tennis classes. 


Outcome of Faults 


A second factor may be found in 
the analysis of faults. Analyses so far 
have taken into consideration the 
angular movements of the student; 
a bent elbow, a wrong grip, a wrong 
stance and several other faults. Very 
little if anything has been said about 
the faults in terms of results. Sup: 
pose a few of these faults were listed. 
This list would include some such 
items as drives out of the court over 
the end line, drives into the net, 
drives landing too close to the net 
because the ball traveled in too high 
an arc giving the opponent time to 
get into position. The list also would 
include the first serve being either 
netted or going out of the service 
court, while the second serve is de- 
livered so easily that it can be han- 
dled to the disadvantage of the serv- 
er by a smart opponent, as well as 
the student playing the ball to an 
opponent rather than to an un- 
guarded area of the court. While 
these results may be traced to a num- 
ber of faults by the individual, there 
is a rather consistent outcome—fail- 
ure to use the right combination of 


speed and direction. Again, one is 
impelled to ask the queston, is it 
possible that stressing spatial form 
and accuracy first has given this type 
of resultz, 


Problem of Gravity 

A third factor, and one which is 
closely related to the second, is the 
part that gravity plays on the ball. 
Most students leave tennis classes 
with the belief that they are direct 
ing the service downward. Actually 
a student who has a reach with the 
racket of eight feet would have to 
achieve a speed of 76.92! feet per 
second on a ball directed perfectly 
parallel to the ground if it is to 
clear the net. Very few students at- 
tain such a speed on the serve. From 
work with students at the University 
of Wisconsin, it is estimated that be- 
giners have a speed of less than 70 
feet per second. 

Physical educators know from 
their study of physics that there are 
several factors involved in the im- 
parting of more speed to the ball: 
length of the lever arm (full reach), 
amount of force applied (strength of 
the muscles) and distance through 
which the force is applied (transfer 
of weight). Observation of tennis 
classes in action is sufficient evidence 
that these principles are not being 
put into effect by the students in the 
execution of their tennis strokes. 

Teachers have made corrections 
in spatial form, but litthe emphasis 
has been placed upon the necessity 
of imparting speed to the ball and 
the necessity of getting the ball over 
the net before gravity pulls it to the 
ground. The problem for the stu- 
dent becomes one of applying 
enough force on serves and drives to 
“beat gravity to the net.” Usually 
this has been done by directing the 
ball upward rather than by applying 
more force. 


What We Need To Know 
Following from these factors that 
might have been overlooked comes a 
series of facts that need to be known 
about tennis if one is to understand 
(Concluded on page 52) 


1Betty M. Lippman, “Developing Speed 
in the Beginners’ Serve,” Official Tennis- 
Badminton Guide, 1946-48, A. S. Barnes 
and Co., p. 69. 
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SAYS 


Prominent College Coach 


This coach’s emphatic statement, “It’s the 
best!’’ came in response to our question: 
Why is Maple your choice for a playing 
floor? ALL Coaches queried answered, 
*‘Maple,” for any basketball floor. 


Shin-splints or other types of leg troubles 
very rare, with gymnasium floors of— 


YNORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


The plain words above accurately sum up 
the answers of 200 basketball coaches. (We rst 
fines 
asked their opinion about Maple flooring in floor 
gymnasium and multi-purpose rooms.) that grows 
vat gr 
We believe every schoolman and 
architect will agree that this is as valid a 
judgment as could well be obtained. Good 
coaches have every reason for wanting players’ injuries ae at 
a minimum while confidence and skill are given every chance to 
develop. They prefer Maple for scores of reasons, such as: 
Maple has “give’’ plus firmness- no ‘‘dead” spots easier 
on feet and legs— better light reflection —aids peripheral vision 
by better contrast of court lines, uniformity, less confusion 
affords better traction is smoother, generally more sanitary 
and less productive of floor-burns. 


Specify MFMA Northern Hard Maple with the confidence 
it deserves. See Sweet’s Architects’ 12k-MA or write for 
AIA file textbook folder and Floor Finishes folder. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 566, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago }, Ill. 


FLOOR: WITH wits LE HARD MAPLE 
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Health is Secondary 
(Continued from page 11) 


ents and to the practicing physicians 
and dentists in the community. The 
school physician, the school nurses, 
and the school staff should look 
upon conferences with pupils as op 
portunities to put across some impor- 
tant phase of healthful living. In 
this manner, the school personnel 
can work most effectively as a 
smoothly functioning and integrated 
team of health educators, to the end 
that every child will leave school 
with an adequate knowledge of per- 
sonal and community health, which 
will be of service to him for the rest 
of his life. 


W.H. Tucker, M.D. 


Audiometer testing is done by Special 
Services Department. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE SAYS 


AS A PUBLIC HEALTH nurse in 
the school, T share the responsibility 
for planning a co-ordinated and in- 
tegrated program of health educa- 
tion in co-operation with all the fac- 
ulty members in the school. 

My efforts are directed toward the 
needs of the teacher as they relate 
to her role as a dynamic teacher of 
health. ‘This is accomplished by 
sharing with teachers the informa. 
tion obtained through home visiting 
and conferences with parents and 
students; sharing the results of medi- 
cal examinations and the recommen 
dations for correction of defects; 
sharing and discussing the results of 
screening procedures and plans for 


medical and nursing follow-up; 
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bringing to the teacher's attention 
new materials related to the growth 
and development of the child; and 
lastly, to be alert and ready to share 
with the teacher her knowledge so 
that the teacher may feel secure in 
the area of health teaching. 

As nurse I work with teachers and 
other specialists from community 
agencies in order to enrich the 
health teaching and health experi- 
ences which will enable the child to 
develop to the maximum his mental, 
physical, and emotional potentiali- 
ties so that he may more adequately 
assume his role in life as a participat- 
ing citizen. 

I work with individual students 
and their families for the purpose of 
helping them understand the needs 
of the child in relation to the needs 
of the family; interpret the desir- 
ability of follow-up on remedial de- 
fects and assist them in making plans 
for this follow-up; interpret the pur- 
pose of the school health program 
and show how they can be partici- 
pants in the program. 

In addition, I act as a liaison be- 
tween the school and the various 
civic and professional groups in the 
community, interpreting the health 
program in order to secure under- 
standing and to enlist support. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle in 
the development of the health pro- 
gram seems to be the element of 
time jnvolved in planning; organiz- 
ing, stafhng, co-ordinating, and budg- 
eting in relation to health in the 
total school program. 

However, if planning and integra- 
tion become the accepted responsi- 
bility of all faculty members, even 
the above obstacle can be  satisfac- 
torily resolved. 


Thelma Cline, R.N. 


THE HEALTH 
INSTRUCTOR SAYS 


BY THE TIME students reach high 
school, most of them have been ex- 
posed to some kind of health educa- 
tion. I learn through results of 
medical examinations and confer- 
ences that most of the youngsters in 
our school have developed good bas- 
ic health habits. 


I am facing three major student 
problems: students with better-than- 
average health habits resent learning 
what they suspect will be “the same 
old thing”; students with little 
school interest find an added _re- 
quired course burdensome; students 
with poor health habits dislike the 
personal application and seem slow- 
est to learn. I must add several oth- 
er problems which intensify the 
health education difficulties: meet- 
ing 321 students only twice a week; 
blending a heterogeneous subject in- 
to an interesting and organized 
whole; attempting to help solve the 
multitude of varied and complex 
individual teen-age problems. 

If I were an ideal teacher, I would 
teach so they would never forget: 
the seven basic foods, the impor- 
tance of exercise and an adequate 
night’s sleep, practical uses of first 
aid, skills of being a wise consumer, 
and techniques of attaining bette 
mental health. I would be able to 
help each student to accept his physi- 
cal self for what it is, to evaluate it, 
see its weaknesses, and to apply 
knowledge to improve himself. Most 
of all, I would get him to see him- 
self as a part of life around him, to 
view his present life as a phase, and 
to understand problems of others. 

Not being ideal, the most I can do 
is work toward these goals in simple 
ways. On a given day, you might 
see in my classroom a discussion 
about the pros and cons of mercy 
killing, an explanation of X-rays, or 
board drawings to illustrate the 
functions of the systems and their 
interaction. On another day, | might 
be telling anecdotes concerning 
grooming, posture, and personal ap- 
pearance. Or the class may have 
seen the film “Angry Boy” and be 
involved in determining the causes 
of behavior. Or as a result of a boy's 
question about normal and abnor 
mal bleeding, the class may be ex- 
ploring the field of sex education. 

How successlul are any of these 
techniques? As teachers, we tend to 
rely on test results, but the side com- 
ment is often more revealing. Mrs. 
Graham says at PTA that she and 
her husband have become so inter- 
ested in Jim’s food project that they 
are in the process of revising their 
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own eating habits. Barbara is over- 
heard between classes saying, “My 
litthe brother's not so bad. guess 
just didn't understand how kids 
will act.” On visiting night, Dr. 
Jones remarks that he likes our tell- 
meg students the whys and hows of 
medical examinations, and volun 
teers material for class use. Mary 
uses deodorants for the first. time. 
Dave brags about how he took care 
of his grandmother's cut finger. Ned 
and Jack and Bob all think they're 
pretty smart now that they can poke 
holes in advertising claims. 

Statements such as these make me 
happy. I may not be doing all 1 
claim to do or try to do, but I'm do- 
ing what I can to make health a 
practical and useful part of a Fresh- 
man’s education. 


Helen Philipson 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTOR SAYS 


ALL TEACHERS must start with 
the basic philosophy that it is then 
responsibility to present a favorable 
influence on health behavior habits, 
attitudes, skills and expanding health 
knowledge among the boys and girls 
in their classes. We, in the physical 
education field, are in a most favor- 
able position for dissemination of 
this valuable information. 
Cumulative medical examination 
and physical education vecords are 
necessary for screening and referral 
procedures. Permanent recording of 


injuries, sickness, conlerences on 


Child care gives many 


health problems, disciplinary mat 
iers, special awards and accomplish 
ments, are just as important for 
follow-up as the recording of aca 
demic grades. 

\ graded, planned program, to 
take care of students needing adjust 
ment in their physical education pro 
gram because of sickness or injury, 
should range from rest, passive pat 
ticipation, mild and moderate activ 
ity to the most strenuous types. The 
opportunity to perform activities as 
prescribed by a doctor is desirable. 
Sending to study hall those students 
not able to participate in their regu 
lar physical education class is, the 
easy way of meeting this situation, 
but it does not adequately solve the 
problem and offers no educational 
value. Teaching every child to over 


Models are used in explaining structure. 


lessons real meaning. 


come or live with his handicap o1 
problem is one of our big obliga 
tions. Our major objective as physi 
cal education teachers is to create a 
desire in each child to develop to his 
maximum capacity through physical 
activity, those physical, emotional, 
mental, and characteristics 
which lead to maturity. 


Son ial 


Every physical education depart 
ment should have a written policy 
regarding health procedures, particu 
larly emergency injuries. The best 
insurance against accidents is the eth 
cient physical education instructor 
who has prepared a well-planned 
program for each class so that every 
one is busy with worthwhile activity 
Prained leaders are important assets 
in the prevention of accidents, Boys 
and girls should be required to wean 
safety equipment in some sports and 
activities. Hazardous physical educa 
tion facilities and equipment should 
never be available to students with 
out adequate supervision. 


DeForrest Showley 


THE HOME ECONOMICS 
INSTRUCTOR SAYS 


WHAT CONNECTION does health 
education have with home econom 
ios?) Including the “Hl. initials, 
there is a strong bond between the 
two. Primarily, both have a great 
responsibility toward meeting indi 
vidual needs of students. 
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The responsibility of home eco- 
nomics for health education cannot 
be scheduled for one week of a year’s 
work and then forgotten. In mans 

schools, the general theme for Fresh- 
man homemaking centers around the 
girl herself: her personality, het 
habits, her problems; for the Sopho 

more itis the family unit; ard at the 
Junior-Senior level the concern is 
with the plans for the future involy 

ing community and world. Health 
education is integrated into the units 
of the various age levels. 

“But you look funny without vour 
glasses,” may not sound like an ap 
proach to health education but 
many teaching situations develop 
from such remarks by class members, 
comment, made while a class 
was analyzing face shapes and styles 
of glasses, gave a girl added security 
in wearing her glasses instead of 
paintully squinting. In a good 
grooming unit, daily habits of clean 
liness, proper hair care, habits of 
correct posture, and the practice of 
wearing correct foundation garments 
are developed through demonstra 
tions, discussions, and individual 
analysis. Style shows give added in- 
centive to the carryover of posture 
instruction into daily living. 

The “Basic Seven” foods mean so 
much more when family meals in- 
cluding those foods are planned, 
prepared, and caten by homemaking 
students and their guests. In one 
family living class, a nurse was in 
vited to participate in the discussion 
of health and the family. At the 
open question period following class 
discussion, the class members asked 
the nurse about their own health 
problems. Home nursing and child 
care units teach other aspects of 
health education. 

If we can make the many aspects 
of health education meaningful 
enough that they become daily hab 
its, we will have achieved a major 
objective. 


Ruth Wheeler 


THE SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTOR SAYS 


As a science teacher of biology, I 
have encountered no particular prob 
lems or obstacles in teaching health. 


ovo 


As an example, in the teaching of a 
unit on “Reproduction and Hered- 
ity,” we previewed films on venereal 
diseases for an audience of laymen 
from the community. We had their 
approval one hundred per cent. 

My teaching about human physi- 
ology, human conservation, and oth- 
er such topics makes the student 
more health-conscious. I try also to 
develop a critical scientific attitude 
toward false claims in advertising, 
patent-medicines, pseudo-sciences, su- 
perstitions, and related topics which 
may have a bearing on health. 

For our health education in sci 
ence classes, we employ audio-visual 
aids, projects, field trips, and other 
instructional aids. In addition, we 
have a “Health Committee” com- 
posed of the school nurses and some 
faculty members. ‘This committee is 
solely for the purpose of making 
suggestions and recommendations on 
matters which directly or indirectly 
have a bearing on the health of ou 
pupils. 

We are trying, not only in science, 
but other fields as well, to show stu- 
dents how vitally important good 
heatth is as the cornerstone in build 
ing a life that will be happy and 
successful. 


D. B. O’Brien 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTOR SAYS 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
there is an increasing awareness that 
there are educational responsibilities 
in addition to mastery of specific 
knowledge within an area. Examina- 
tion of the social studies program in 
terms of health education bears this 
out. 

Our Freshman common learnings 
(social science) classes include a unit 
on understanding ourselves which 
emphasizes the interdependence of 
physical and emotional health. In 
another unit, “Learning ‘To Think 
Clearly,” alcohol and narcotics as es- 
capes trom problem solving, are dis- 
cussed. Other topics directly related 
to health education are considered 
in this Freshman course: an appre- 
ciation of the need for law and safe- 
ty regulations in modern society, the 


human resources 
through care of the body, and the 
wise use of leisure time. 

Sophomore common learnings 
classes include in their unit on con 
sumer education the importance ol 
intelligent buying including nutri 
tion, recognition of inferior goods 
and drugs, and standards of health 
services. 


conservation — ol 


The study of current events in 
world history, American history, and 
world affairs courses reveals the ef- 
fects of problems of health and nu 
trition on labor relations, juvenile 
problems, and legislation within our 
country. They expose relationships 
between nations, as found in the 
Point IV Program and the World 
Health Organization. 

In the senior year, a course in 
family living is offered. Again, the 
interdependence of emotional and 
physical health is stressed with em- 
phasis upon problems of social ad- 
justment in the adult world which 
depend largely on mental health. 

Other fields of study could also be 
integrated into the school health 
program by very careful pre-plan- 
ning so that the units fit naturally 
into the subject matter. 

Jane Mahin 


THE DIRECTOR OF 
SPECIAL SERVICES SAYS 


SPECIAL SERVICES for the excep- 
tional student contribute to health 
education in the school as the goal 
is healthful living, the development 
of an adequate personality, and good 
human relations. The exceptional 
student whose deviation may be 
physical, emotional, social, mental, 
or a combination of these, needs spe 
cial education services to facilitate 
healthful living. 

What are these special services 
which contribute to the mental 
health of the student? They include: 
Audiometric testing; vision testing: 
referral for medical diagnosis; psy 
chological diagnosis; speech correc 
tion for those with defective speech: 
visiting counselor service for those 
with social and emotional problems; 
special education Classes for the crip- 
pled, the mentally retarded, the stu 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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by EDITH AND 


y 


F YOU HAVE adequate tacilities 
lor teaching archery in your own 


school, and, if you are interested in 


the promotion of archery, you can 
sponsor an archery clinic. It takes 
no more than that. 

The growing emphasis today is on 
individual sports and their impor 
tance in school and in later life. 
Archery needs to be promoted more 
widely. You can help by taking the 
initiative and sponsoring an archery 
clinic or playday at your school. It 
is not a difficult: project. Here is a 
suggested plan. 


Before the Clinic 


A. Draw up first announcements to 
be mimeographed physical 
education department stationery 
if possible. Including the tol- 
lowing information: what the 
event is; who is sponsoring it; 
when it is to be; what time it 
will and end; purpose; 
who is invited; program; regis 
tration fee and items covered by 
it; statement that the second an- 
nouncement will come soon; sig 
nature of sponsor and school o1 
club. 


begin 


B. On the mailing list, include all 
schools, colleges, and clubs in a 
wide area, perhaps using school 
and club directories for youn 
state and neighboring states. 
Send letters to the physical edu 
cation director or the principal. 


C. For the announcements, 
if possible, include an archery 
picture. ‘The announce: 
ment should be arranged attrac 
tively so that it makes good bul 
letin board material 
being instructive. It should in- 
clude: headline of event and 
sponsoring group and date, in 
addition to an hourly schedule 
similar to the following: 


second 


second 


as well as 


Planning 
an Archery Clinic 


RFE 


1). Early in 


F. 
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R McKAY 


ania 


10:00 Demonstration of target 
shooting technique 
10:30 am. Columbia Round Mixed 


Team Tournament 
10:30 a.m. Teaching archery technique 
—methods demonstration. 
11:30 a.m. Tournament Rules and 
Regulations discussion, 
12:00 mM. Lunch. 
1:30 p.m. Movies, filmstrips, slides. 
2:00 pM. Teachers practice coaching 
their own students under 
direction. 
2:30 pM. How to. select and buy 


archery equipment by tack 
le manufacturers 


2:45 pm. Demonstrations of archery 
golf, clout, field shooting 
and roving 

3:00 Participation: 

Archery golf, clout shoot 
ing, field shooting 

4:30 p.m. Further demonstration of 


target shooting techniques. 


the organization, estab 
lish student committees, perhaps 
using your archery manager, as 
the general manager. These com 
mittees should include publicity, 
program, lunch, finance, regis 
tration, hostess, and range asssist 
ants for target shooting, clout, 
golf, field, and roving or for as 
many events as will be included 
in the day's program. Also se 
lect Lady Paramount and 
ers. If your school does not as 
sume responsibility of marking 
the range, putting targets and 
bales of hay up, ete., arrange 
ments will have to be made for 
this, too. 

Decide what the fees are to be. 
The price might be different for 
some attending than for others, 
depending upon how many come 
for just the clinic, just come to 
shoot, how many wish lunch, etc. 
It is probably essential that the 
clinic and playday finance itsell 
wherever possible from these fees. 
Enclosed in the envelope with 
the second announcement should 


. Send 


be an addressed mimeographed 
return postcard to this effect: “I 
am (am not) planning to attend 


the Archery Clinic, which will 
be held (place) (time). 1 
shall send students and 


teachers, prospec tive teach- 
ers, physical education majors, 
camp counselors, signature, 
The duedate for these 
cards should be included in the 


second letter or on the cards. 


school. 


Make arrangements with nearby 
schools on borrow. tar- 
gets for the tournaments, if nec- 
Rent o1 bales ol 


straw for a field archery course, 


clubs to 


essary. borrow 
if you are going to have one, 
clini 
plans to The Archer's Magazine, 
1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania, and to newspa 
pers, if practical. 


announcements of 


Arrange with publishers or indi 
viduals to borrow archery books, 
pamphlets and magazines to be 
displayed. 

Contact, well in advance, if de 
sired, some manufacturers ol 
archery tackle. ‘They will prob 
ably be glad to set up displays of 
all the latest archery tackle the 
day of the clinic. 

Arrange lunch for all at a near 
by place, if possible. 


The Day of the Clinic 


\. 


Register who attends 
the clinic and playday. ‘Those 
who are going to shoot should be 
assigned to a target at the time 
they register in order to mix the 
teams from different schools. 

Try to have the following includ 
ed in the program at some time 
during the day: 


everyone 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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The author (second from left), athletic consultant at Frankfurt Military Post, helps 
decide on football uniforms for EUCOM?’s sports program. 


| Was an Athletic Consultant in EUCOM 


by FRANCIS W. BEARDEN 
Instructor in Physica Educ ation 
Columbia College, Columbia University 


MAMES AND SPORTS have been 
G accepted in the army of today 
as an integral and important aspect 
of the training, maintenance of es- 
prit de corps, and high morale in the 
soldier's lite. The European Com- 
mand (EUCOM) has smoothly 
working athletic program. 


Level and Type of Competition 


Most sports are conducted on ihe 
company level. ‘This practice encour- 
ages each smaller unit commander to 
field teams in nearly every sport. 
Phe sports (not including bowling) 
which have led in participation over 
the last three years are basketball, 
soltball, and volleyball, with basket- 
ball taking a slight lead over the oth 
er two. 

Some sports are organized on the 
regimental, division, or military post 
level due to the intensive training 
required or the practicability of util 
ivation of equipment. ‘These sports 
are football, baseball, ice hockey, 
swimming, skimg, track and field, 
tennis, goll, and boxing. Basketball 
is played on both company and regi 
mental level concurrently. 


Civilian Athletic Consultants 


Most larger units (posts and divi- 
sions) have a Department of Army 


civilian athletic consultant assigned 
to them from EUCOM who assists 
in the operation of the European 
Command's large athletic program. 


Other consultants are used in op- 
erational, planning, and administra- 


tional capacities. The European 
Command is not original or unique 
in the use of civilian athletic con 
sultants. It has, however, by employ- 
ing between 20 and 30 men, taken 
ful! advantage of the services which 
can be rendered by a civilian athlet- 
ic specialist. 

The Recreation Branch of the Spe- 
cial Services Section in Washington, 
1D. C., co-operates with the European 
Command in the recruitment and 
selection of the civilian athletic con- 
sultant. He may be contacted 
through the physical education de- 
partment of major graduate teacher 
education institutions, or through 
contacts he has made with armed 
forces personnel. ‘The position has a 
salary ranging trom GS-7 to GS-10 
(approximately $4,000 to $6,000) , 
with most consultants falling in the 
$5,000 category. The salary depends 
upon the type of organization and 
the consultant's experience and edu- 
cational background. 

The consultant is employed tor a 
two-year contract which may be ex- 


tended at the convenience of the 
government and the individual, and 
he is given tree transportation from 
his point cl employment to his as 
signment and return. He is) em- 
ployed by the European Command 
Headquarters, and is responsible to 
the military post or division to which 
he is assigned. 

He is directly supervised by the 
Special Services officer and works 
closely with the athletic ofheer. 
‘These ofhcers are special staff oth 
cers usually operating in the Special 
Services Section of major units, and 
serving directly under the command. 
er in smaller units. ‘The athletic con- 
sultant is not eligible tor sports par- 
ticipation, coaching, or officiating ex- 
cept in an advisory capacity. 

Although the European Command 
has set up a 40-hour work week, 
working hours for the consultant are 
somewhat irregular. Because of cer- 
tain heavy seasonal sports activities, 
he must work extra hours, for which 
he later receives compensatory time. 
The daily shifts are determined by 
the ofhcer in charge and the type of 
position to which he is assigned. 
‘There is usually a great deal of trav- 
el involved in performance of du- 
ties, especially for those men work- 
ing with a division. 

Comfortable and adequate hous- 
ing for the consultant and his fam- 
ily is provided by the European 
Command, and he is reimbursed for 
rental charges. He has access to all 
military facilities such as the Post 
Exchange, commissary, movies, and 
ofhcer and special services clubs. 
Medical and dental facilities are pro- 
vided for him and his family at a 
nominal cost. Ample leave time is 
provided for vacations and travel to 
the places of interest in Europe. 


Facilities and Equipment 
Knowledge of equipment and fa- 
cilities is of the utmost importance. 
Consultants are constantly called 
upon to plan, advise, and supervise 
construction of all types of athletic 
facilities from outdoor skeet ranges 
to modern gymnasiums. The vast- 
ness of the EUCOM athletic pro- 
gram may be more fully understood 
by the following number of facili- 
ties of one of the larger military 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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EWCOM'’s Athletic 


Program 


by DUDLEY 8S. DeGROOT 


Technical Supervise 


r, Athlet 


h 


Office of the Chief of Special Services 


United State 


HE STUPENDOUS program 

being carried on by Special Ac- 
tivities Division, United States Ar- 
my in Europe (USAREUR), pro- 
vides a replica of the American way 
of life, thousands of miles away 
from “Hometown, U.S.A.” Headed 
by Major General Charles K. Gailey, 
Jr., a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, 
class of 1920, this organization af- 
fects the daily lives of every mem- 
ber of the sizable family of Ameri- 
can military and civilian personnel 
stationed in Germany and France 
through its divisions: EES — Euro- 
pean Exchange System, EMPS — Eu- 
ropean Motion Picture Service, and 
Special Services. 

Special Services is that division of 
Special Activities which, as its name 
implies, is dedicated primarily to 
serving the troops. Major branches 
of this division are: (1) Entertain- 
ment, (2) Recreation, (3) Procure- 
ment and Supply, (4) Comptroller, 
(5) Athletics, and (6) The Bowling 
and Billiards Section. While each ot 
these branches is deserving of a 
more detailed description of its ac- 
tivities, the purpose of this article 
is to focus attention upon the ac- 
tivities of the Athletic Branch. 


Football game between the Wetzlar “Rams” and the Frankfurt “Invaders” 


»s Army 


Europe 


The Athletic Branch 


The United States Army in Eu 
rope today faces a stern and realistic 
military mission. Physical fitness of 
the fighting force which it repre 
sents is of vital concern to its efh 
ciency. From the Commander in 
Chiet right down through the chain 
of command, to leaders of each and 
every platoon, a major concern ts 
that physical efhciency be main 
tained at the highest attainable le 
el. This is accomplished 
through a rigorous and continuing 
program of military 
cluding arduous field maneuvers; 
through well-established physical 
training and exercise programs; and 
by means of the off-duty Sports Pro 
gram, which is the primary mission 
of the Athletic Branch. 

The Chief of Special Services is 
charged with responsibility for plan 
ning, implementation and supervi- 
sion of the program, which is ac: 
complished through his subordinate, 
the Chief of the Athletic 


being 


training, in- 


branch. 


In addition to headquarters staff, 
a Civilian Recreational Sports Su 
pervisor (Civilian Athletic Consult 
ant) is assigned to each major com 
mand, as liaison officer with head 
quarters, and to assist military per 
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Final game in a company level basket- 
ball tournament in Frankfurt. 


sonnel in the actual conduct of the 
program. These men are career 
specialists in. physical education and 
athletics. In addition to years of 
practical experience, many have 
Master's degrees and all have quali- 

fied under rigid Civil Service stand 
ards. ‘They are appointed for two 
year terms, subject to renewal tor 
longer periods of service. Qualified 

ger | 

. . 
applicants for these positions are 
continually being sought (see p. 24). 


Extent of the Program 


The accompanying chart indicates 
the extent and organizition of the 
program. Briefly it recognizes three 
separate divisions: (1) USFA WAC 
WAF activities for women, (2) In 
tramural or company level sports 
program for men, and (3) Varsity 
or Regimental/ Battalion level pro 
gram for men. ‘The women’s pro 


gram, under general supervision of 


a WAC major of the Athletic 
Branch, includes competition in 
softball, basketball, table tennis, 


bowling, tennis, badminton and 


horseshoes. Competition is organ 
ived and conducted in three conter 
ences, with winning teams and indi 
viduals progressing to annual USA 
REUR championships. 
The two programs for 
divided 


into corre 


what roughly 
sponds to intramural and 
programs in academic 


The intramural ar 


Varsity 
institutions. 
company-level 
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program is designed to interest and 


reach every man 


throughout the command. While it 
does not fully achieve this objec- 
tive, it does reach a very high per 
centage of troop strength. 
tition on this level extends to con- 
ference championships. Eleven dis- 
tinct champions are crowned annual- 
ly, in each of the four team sports, 
while champions of individual sports 
are likewise recognized. 
bined total of teams competing in 


these fou 


during 1953, which gives a fair in- 
dication of participant interest in 


the program. 


Regimental Program 


spor ts 


sports” for troops and civilians sta- 
tioned in this command, and (C) 
To select the most outstanding ath 
letes in this command for participa 
tion in: (1) AllArmy All- 
Service competition, (2) Interna- 
tional Competition, and (3) Compe- 
tition in CISM (Conseil Interna- 
tionale du Sports Militaire) which 
consists of 18 nations. 

During 1953 regimental competi- 
tion was organized in 11 


in every company 


Compe- 


The com- separate 
conferences, each one roughly com- 
parable to Big ‘Ten, Pacific Coast, 
or Southwest college conferences. 
Fifty-nine baseball teams each played 
a wellorganized 60-game schedule, 
which terminated with the USAR- 


exceeded 6,500 


Currently more than a_ hundred 
basketball teams are completing 
round-robin conference competition, 
which will eventually terminate in 
declaration of a USAREUR cham- 
pion. 

In the absence of the usual galaxy 
of high school, college, and profes- 
sional sports attractions, which are 
available everywhere in the States, 
the regimental-level program serves 
a very important purpose in provid- 
ing athletic entertainment for mili- 
tary and civilian personnel stationed 
in Germany and France. 

The important part these teams 
and individuals play in internation- 
al competition cannot be considered 


Little World Series in Septem 
ber. During football season 57 teams 
played an average of ten conference 
and non-conterence games, likewise 
winding up the season with an eight- 
championship in late November. 


inconsequential, particularly in view 
of the continual round of friendly 
CISM competitions, which are ro 
tated among member nations. 
One of the major incentives be- 
(Concluded on page 36) 


The Regimental/ Battalion 
gram has a three-fold purpose: 
(A) To afford organized competi 
tion for outstanding athletes, (B) 
To provide a program of “spectator 


pro- 


Sports Program Organization and Administration by USAREUR Special Activities Division 


SERVICES ATHLETIC BRANCH 


USAREUR SPECIAL 


USAREUR ATHLETIC 
OFFICIALS ASSOCIATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION 


ALL ARMY 


USAREUR 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


CLINICS 


| 
REGIMENTAL 
DISTRICT LEVEL. 
TEAM SPORTS 
1. Baseball 
2. Basketball 
3. Football 


USAREUR-USFA 
WAC/WAF 
SPOR] 2. 
PROGRAM 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
Bowling 4. 
Boxing 
Golf 6. 


BATTALIGN LEVEL 
TEAM SPORTS 
Soccer*® 

Basketball’ 


COMPANY LEVEL 
TEAM SPORIS 
Basketball 
Softball 
Pouch football 
Volleyball 


Pennis 7. Track 

Skiing & Field 
Swimming 8. Skeet 2 
& Diving 


USAREUR ARMY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Team organized in con 


USAREUR ARMY CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Con- 


Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con 
ference 


ference} ference} ference | ference | ference | ference | ference | ference | ference | ference 

basis & schedules — by l 2 5 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

USAREUR ATHEERTIC 
BRANCH 


ferences on geographical 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS PROGRAM 


COMPANY LEVEL SPORTS ORGANIZED BY EACH CONFERENCE 
PROGRESSING ONLY TO CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- 
ference | ference | ference | ference | ference | ference | ference | ference 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 


Con 
ference 


Con 
ference 


Con 
ference 


*Soccer proceeds to USAREUR Ohampionship. 
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THROUGHOUT the 
nation commenced to make 
significant appropriations for play- 
ground sites at the turn of the 20th 
century. Yet, definite plans for such 
expansion, based on inventories of 
existing public and private proper- 
lies, were virtually non-existent. ‘To 
offer a model tor communities in- 
augurating recreation program and 
to guide the recreation movement 
toward ultimate municipal sponsor- 
ship (7), the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America (now 
the National Recreation Association) 
authorized its field secretary, Henry 
S. Curtis, in 1907 to draw up a rec- 
reational plan for Washington, D.C. 
(3). This marked the beginning of 
the community recreation survey! as 
a specialized method of study, As 
shown in Table 1, 505 community 
recreation surveys have been made 
since Curtis’ initial effort. 

Historically and developmentally, 
the survey, as applied in recreation, 
evolved from the social survey. Since 
recreation is related to social facts, 
Edmund deS. Brunner, social scien- 
tist of Columbia University, consid- 
ers the recreation survey a type of 
social survey; such a study emerges 
eventually as a topical study restrict- 
ed to its specific theme or institution 
—recreation (2). 

Early Trends 

Between 1910 and 1919, the ree- 
reation survey achieved entity dis- 
tinct from the social survey. Credit 
for early recognition of the value of 
the recreation survey as a planning 
tool can be attributed to the Na- 
tional Recreation Association and 
its field representatives, Rowland 
Haynes, Francis R. North, ‘T. S. Set- 
tle, Cyrus F. Stimson, L. H. Weir 
and James FE. Rogers, who ably pub- 
licized and promoted surveys of this 
decade. Haynes conspicuously in- 
fluenced survey methods by utilizing 
efhciency techniques, recommending 
use of survey specialists and widen- 
ing the scope of investigation (5). 
His innovations were reflected in the 
studies of Milwaukee (1911), Kansas 
City (1912), and Cleveland (1919). 

The Russell Sage Foundation, an 
early philanthropic proponent of 


Surveys discussed here are of communities which 
conform to the urban classification for commu 
nities as defined by the U. S. Census of 1950 
Surveys of counties, States, etc., were not included 
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Table 1.—Community Recreation Surveys in the United States, 
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social surveys, included recreation as 
an integral part of their social diag- 
noses of communities. Recreation 
data from studies of Springfield, 
nois (1914), Ipswich, Massachusetts 
(1915), and Newburgh, New York 
(1910) received widespread atten- 
tion because of the Foundation’s pol- 
iy of staging public exhibits and 
editing widely-distributed —publica- 
tions. As a result, the educational 
of recreation for public 
schools, in Hamner and Perry's con- 
tributions to the Springfield study, 
were widely noted (8). 


ts 


Unique surveys of the period in- 
cluded Clark Hetherington’s Madi 
son, Wisconsin, survey (1915), which 
drew attention to physical educa- 
tion and its relation to the leisure 
of youth, and the Cleveland recrea- 
tion survey (1917-18) which dem- 
onstrated the most up-to-date process 
for incorporating the pertinent 
methods, ideas and tendencies of 
previous surveys. A year later, Ray- 
mond Moley post-survey 
critique of the Cleveland survey in 
which he warned against recom- 
mending a “paper program’ that 
cannot be put into practice (6); 
this suggestion can still be heeded by 
present-day surveyors. 


made a 


By the end of the decade, survey- 
making had slowed in tempo, for 
communities were preoccupied with 
war and mobilization problems. 
Forty-seven surveys were made prior 
to the war, whereas only six were 
developed during the following 
three years. ‘The survey movement 
did not regain its impetus until 
1926. 

In the 1920's, local budgets for 
community recreation enterprises at- 
tained plentiful proportions. Al- 
though concerned with a multitude 
of other problems during this golden 
era of recreation, the National Rec 
reation Association sponsored 38 of 
a total of 77 surveys between 1920 
and 1929, ‘The remainder were sup- 
ported by recreation commissions, 
youth organizations, civie clubs, and 
individuals. 

In 1925, L. H. Weir acted as ad- 
viser for the survey of Buffalo, New 
York, which apparently established 
a traditional motif for the organiza- 
tion, execution, and scope of a sur 


28 


vey for later efforts like Charles B. 
Raitt’s Rochester, New York survey 
(1929) and Eugene T. Lie’s The 
Leisure of a People (Indianapolis, 
1929). The Buffalo study was a 
model of unified civic action, use of 
a preliminary pilot study and_ sys- 
tematic examination of a city’s total 
recreation needs and potentialities 


(4). 


Depression Years 


The lowest ebb of survey making 
occurred during the national eco- 
nomic recession (1930 and 1933), 
yet an increase in community enter- 
prises midway in the period led to 
the eventual completion of 115 sur- 
veys between 1930 and 1939. 

The federal government aided the 
recreation movement immeasurably 
during the depression years. ‘The 
Works Progress Administration — is 
credited with surveys of St. Paul, 
Minnesota (1934, George H. Herold, 
Director) and Charlestown, West 
Virginia (1938). The Department 
of Interior conducted a survey ol 
Washington, D. C. (1939) and the 
National Youth Administration 
sponsored D. J. McLain’s survey of 
Jackson, Michigan (1936). Other 
governmental units also sponsored 
surveys. 

During this period, 27 community 
surveys were individual 
efforts supported by planning asso- 
ciations, recreation councils and ed- 
ucational and community groups. 
An example is Lies’ Study of Lev- 
sure-Time Problems and Facilities 
in Cincinnati and Vicinity (1935), 
sponsored by the local board of gov- 
ernmental research. Educational rec- 
ognition of the value of the survey 
process in recreation was reflected 
in the late George M. Gloss’ study 
of industrial Bayonne, New Jersey, 
in 1937. 

Field representatives of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association con- 
tinued to be prominent in  survey- 
making. Completing 51 surveys, L. 
H. Weir, C. K. Brightbill, W. W. 
Pangburn along with W. C. Batche- 
lor, Gates, Allen, Wellington, and 
Stone dominated assignments 
throughout the nation. W. C. Batche- 
lor’s Pittsburgh survey of 1930 led to 
later conjectures concerning the va- 
lidity and acceptability of past sur- 
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vey practices and the traditional con- 
cept of techniques (1). 

Weaver Pangburn’s study of pub- 
lic recreation in Baltimore (1937) 
followed a predominant trend to 
limit investigation to public areas, 
facilities, program and relationships 
in order to curtail the expense and 
work of a comprehensive study. 
However, probably the most inten- 
sive kind of recreation analysis pos- 
sible appeared at this time—the Chi- 
cago Recreation Survey of 1937-40 
(issued in five volumes). But few 
communities could invest the neces- 
sary time, money, and personnel for 
such an extensive report. 


World War II and its Aftermath 


A bountiful era for surveys was 
1940-1949, except for the early war 
years. The 204 surveys made during 
this decade almost tripled the num- 
ber completed in each of the first 
two decades (1910-19 and 1920-29) 
and nearly doubled the 1930-1939 
era. A peak in survey-making was 
reached in 1945 and 1946, which si- 
multaneously marked the end of the 
war and the beginning of a tremen- 
dous postwar boom in recreation. 

The Federal Security Agency, 
which concentrated its efforts on 
congested urban defense areas, is 
credited with nine recreation sur- 
veys during this period, including 
the notable studies of Bremerton, 
Washington (1915) and Charles- 
town, West Virginia (1945). Na- 
tional Recreation Association repre- 
sentatives again dominated the scene 
with 98 surveys: Burritt, Kline, Nes- 
bitt, and Hutchins formed teams to 
make status studies for communities 
like the “long-range” plans of Kear- 
ney, New Jersey (1943) and Fort 
Wayne, Indiana (1944). One tech- 
nique utilized by these specialists 
was the use of nationally accepted 
recreation standards to appraise and 
recommend a proper relationship of 
areas, facilities and program to 
need, 

The 1946 survey of Los Angeles, 
Recreation for Everybody, was epi- 
thetic of the application of up-to- 
date research methods to the survey 
process. This included the use of 
social indices, the application of 
principles to proposals, and a thor- 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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Are There 


Future Teachers? 


by RAY C. MAUL 


Assistant Director, NEA Research Division 


UALIFIED TEACHERS of 


health and physical education 
—both men and women — are in 
short supply, and there is evidence 
that the situation will become even 
more acute in the near future. The 
Seventh Annual National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report (pre- 
pared by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion and published in the Journal of 
Teacher Education, March 1954) 
points up the growing problem ol 
filling every classroom with a quali- 
fied teacher. 

The first interest of teachers in 
service is, of course, the quality of 
the instructional program for all 
children throughout the elementary 
and high schools. The real need for 
competent, fully prepared teachers 
cannot be indicated without first 
pointing out the inadequacy of both 
the formal instruction and the 
health service in schools. 
Many of the smaller schools are 
without the services of even one staft 
member who is prepared and whose 
time is avatlable for work in this 
held. In many of the larger schools, 
the demand for full-time teaching 
cuts short the opportunity to devel- 
op the needed health and recreation- 
al activities. 


Steady Decrease 


Even so, the steadily diminishing 
group of qualified eligible candi- 
dates poses a threat to the continu- 
ance of the existing program. Each 
of the recent college graduating 
classes has included fewer qualified 
teaching candidates than the preced 
ing class. This has been true each 
vear since 1950, and the indications 
are clear that the decrease will con 
tinue for some time. It is appropri 
ate, therefore, to examine the fac 
tors which dictate the present wend, 
and to seek a clearer view of future 
needs. 
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men has been cut more than one 
halt. In 1950 these men numbered 
10,614; in the 1954 graduating class 
there will be only 4,990, a decrease 


of 53.0 per cent. The women majors 
in health and physical education in 
1950 totaled 3,178; in 1954) there 
promises to be 2,489. ‘This is a tou 
year drop of 21.7 per cent. 


The supply of and demand for 
teachers of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation is closely inter- 
woven with the general problem of 
teacher supply and demand, both 
elementary and secondary. ‘Table | 
gives a general overview. 

In 1950 the total number of 
Bachelor’s-degree graduates—an 
time high—was 433,734. This year 
—1954—this number will be an es- 
timated 285,000, a four-year decrease 
of 34.3 per cent. In 1950 the total 
number of these Bachelor’s-degree 
graduates who prepared themselves 
for general elementary-school teach 
ing was 28,587. In 1954 this group 
will include 35,088 possible candi 
dates, an increase of 22.7 per cent. 
But while the total number of qual 
ied elementary-school candidates 
has been on the uptrend, the num 
ber of graduates qualified to teach 
the various high-school subjects has 
fallen steadily. In 1950 this group 
totaled 86,890; in 1954—just four 
years later—it will show a decrease 
to only 50,624, a 41.7 per cent drop. 

In this same four-year period, the 
number of potential candidates to 
teach health and physical education 
has changed also. The number ot 


TABLE 1.—Total Number of College Graduates; Number Prepared for Ele 
School Teaching; Number Prepared for High-School Teaching; Number P 
Teach Health and Physical Education; with Per Cent of Change 


College Graduates 1950 
2 
Receiving bachelor's degrees 133,734 


Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach in elementary 


school 28,587 


Per cent change from 1950 


Prepared to teach in high school 86,890 


Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach health and 


physical education—MEN 10,614 


Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach health and 


physical education—WOMEN 3,178 


Per cent change from 1950 


1 Estimated. * Calculated on estimate 


What These Changes Mean 


What do these four-year changes 
mean? ‘These facts stand out: 

|. ‘The decrease in total Bache 
lor’s-degree graduates has been more 
rapid than the decrease in general 
college enrollment; 1950 was an ab 
normal year with a top-heavy class 
ol seniors, owing to the return of 
veterans to college. 

2. The climb in total number of 
fully prepared elementary-school 
candidates has been painfully slow 
and the supply is still scarcely more 
than “a drop in the bucket.” And 
while these persons have a_ well 
rounded background of preparation 
for elementary-school teaching, none 
has had more than a minimum of 
training in health and physical edu 
cation. 

3. The number of eligible poten 
tial high-school teachers in the 1956 
class was far beyond the need, but 
the four-year drop—41.7 per cent 
threatens to carry this group below 
the actual need even if every one 
of these qualified emerging gradu 
ates should seek a teaching position. 

1. ‘The 1950 class was top-heavy 
with men, and the total group of 
men Was top-heavy with mayors i 
health and physical education: re 


mentary - 


repared to 
Since 1950 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
3 1 y 6 
$84,352 $51,924 $04,857 2R5,0001 
11.4% 23.5% 29.79 $4.3%2 
$3,742 37,049 47,440 $5,088 
$18.00; 31.7%, 30.9% +-22,7° 
73,015 W624 
16.00 29.20 $7.8" 1.7% 
8.179 6.546 4,990 
22.97 19.00; 53.007 
2,562 2,607 2,485 2,489 
19.4% 18.0% 21.8% 21.7% 
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turning veterans were attracted to 
this field because of the emphasis 
placed upon physical fitness in the 
military services, 

5. ‘The four-year drop men 
majoring in this field has been sen 
sational-—53.0 per cent-—with the re- 
sult that not only has the oversupply 
been eliminated; the supply of these 
men to take up the slack in the vari 
ous other high-school teaching fields 
in which they had minor training 
has vanished, thus sharpening the 
current shortage in fields 
which were not oversupplied at any 
time since 1950. 


those 


6. At no time in the history of 
the American public-school system 
have the schools had an adequate 
supply of qualified women in_ the 
field of health and physical educa 
tion; although the decrease since 
1950 has been modest-—21.7 per cent 

this loss seriously handicaps the 
schools desiring (and with funds) 
to strengthen their services in this 
important area. In 1950 the women 
graduates with majors in this field 
will be less than 3 per cent of the 
total number of degree graduates 
qualified to teach in elementary on 


high school. 


Where Do Qualified 
Candidates Go? 

The foregoing highlights of the 
annual teacher supply and demand 
report help us to see the picture 
more Clearly, but another vital ques 
tion yet remains to be explored. It 
is this: How. successful are the 
schools in obtaining the services of 
these graduates as they 
emerge from the colleges? In other 
words, what happens to this “sup- 


college 


ply” when it becomes available? Do 
these college graduates, when they 
become eligible for teaching certif- 
cates, seek positions and become 
teachers? 

A new phase of the annual na 
tional report contains representa- 
tive, if not complete, information 
on this point. In 13 states it was 
possible, on November 1, 1953, to 
report on the activities of all mem- 
bers of the 1953 graduating class 
who had qualified for teaching cer 
tificates. (See Table 2. 

The “supply” of qualified teachers 
takes on new meaning when we see 
what these most recent college grad- 
uates are doing. Of the 1,894 men 
who prepared for elementary-school 
teaching in the 13 reporting states, 
55.7 per cent carried through and 
became teachers. Of the 8,753 wom. 
en, 81.7 per cent are teaching. 

But the story is different at the 
high-school level. It is obvious that 
many of these men and women 
men particularly—took the required 
professional courses in college only 
as an insurance measure, so that they 
might enter teaching only if they did 
not achieve other vocational goals. 
Of the 6,781 men graduating in the 
13 states, only 43.0 per cent entered 
teaching! ‘The apparent “supply” 
was cut more than in half. Nearly 
one-fourth of these men entered 
military service, | in 10 is continu 
ing with advanced study, and | in 
11 has a nonteaching job. 

In general, the high schools fared 
a little better with the eligible wom- 
en. Among the 5,324 in the report. 
ing states, 2 of 3 became teachers. 
One in 12 is otherwise employed 


and | in 13 is known to be non- 
gainfully employed as a homemaker. 
Probably this latter number is some- 
what larger than reported, as the 
colleges had no information about 
the occupation of 13.0 per cent of 
the women eligible to become high 
school teachers. 

Among the 1953 graduates who 
majored in health and physical edu- 
cation, only 42.6 per cent of the men 
were reported last November to be 
teaching; while 3 of every 4 of the 
women were reported to be so occu- 
pied. The biggest loss of men—27.6 
per cent—was to the military serv- 
ices. One in 12 is in other occupa: 
tions than teaching, and | in 20 can 
be found in a graduate school. 


What About Veterans? 


With larger and larger enroll. 
ments facing the high schools, the 
number of qualified men and wom- 
en needed to carry on and to im- 
prove the health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation services in both 
elementary and high schools be- 
comes a matter of serious concern. 
It has long been recognized that 
more women are needed; now a ma- 
jor question is this: How can the 
veteran, as he returns to civilian life 
alter, say, two years of service, be 
attracted to teaching? 

There is litthe or no evidence at 
hand that these men retain. their 
original interest, as indicated by 


their choice of! college programs. 
Yet these men are actually the key 
to the supply problem in the years 
just ahead. Can the teaching profes- 
sion, working through the colleges 
and the public-school employing of- 
ficials, attract them? * 


TABLE 2.—Oceupation, on November 1, 1953, of All Members of the 1953 Graduating 
Class Who Qualified for Standard Teaching Certificates in 13 States! and Hawaii 


Otherwise 
employed 


Field of ‘Teaching 


preparation | No. %, | No. 


| 2 
Elementary 
Men 1.054 
Women | 7,154 
High school 
Men 2,914 
Women 
Health and physi 
cal education 
Men | 471 426 | 
Women | 402 75.4 | 17 


4Conn., UL, Kans., 


$0 


Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo., Nev., 


Continuing | In military 
formal study service 


No. o | No. No. 


o /0 


8 


266 


305 
27 5.1 | 


New Mex., ah, Ve. Wise., and Wyo 


Homemaking employment 


Seeking No 
information Total 


No. No, No. 

12 13 : 16 17 
0.6 235 100.0 
OA 899 100.0 


0.8 985 100.0 
1.0 692 100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
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YOU CAN SAVE UP TO OF vouR | 
FOOLED BY BUYING BUDGET 
A BID PRICE § 


You can’t judge a bargain by initial 
cost alone. Its performance com- 
pared with initial cost that proves 
whether you make a good buy or not. 

How do you judge potential per- 
formance? You can take a salesman’s 
word on the life expectancy and per- 
formance of a product. These claims 
are only as good as the integrity of 
the salesman or the company he 
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CATCHING PRACTICE 
Playing Area: 

Circle, approximately 30’ radius. 
Equipment: 

14” softball. 


Players: 
hight to 12 in circle formation. 


Play and Rotation: 

Players in circle using one ball at- 
tempt to throw the ball back and 
forth across the circle; object’ being 
to keep the ball away from the cen- 
ter player. When the center player 
touches the ball the player who last 
attempted to throw the ball changes 
places with the center player. Vari- 
ations may be made to fit the situa- 
tion, 


PLACE HITTING 
Playing Area: 

Minimum length approximately 
60". As many as six playing “dia- 
monds” may be set up outdoors. 
Equipment: 

14” softball and bat. 

Players: 


Four or more on a team. 


PLACE HITTING 


SOFTBALL SKILLS 


by LOUIS JORNDT 


Division of Health and Physical Education 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 


CATCHING PRACTICE 


Lis 
better. 


TEAM AT BAT: 


Play and Rotation: 

The diamond is in an acute angle. 
One team is on the playing field and 
one at bat. All regular rules of sott- 
ball shall prevail. Each team shall 
bat until three outs have been made. 

The object of the game is to place- 
hit the ball into the “hit areas.” The 
location of players is kept mentally. 
Baserunners advance one base on a 
single, two bases on a double, three 
bases on a triple, and all bases on a 
home run. 


A batter is out if the ball is not hit 
within the boundaries. A batter is 
out if the ball is caught. 
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RUNNING BASES 
Playing Area: 

Minimum distance between bases, 
45’. Approximately 15’ x 50’. 
Equipment: 

14” softball, 2 rubber bases. 
Players: 

Usually three. Any number di- 
vided into groups of three’s, each 
group playing a game, 

Play and Rotation: 

One player acts as runner between 

two bases and attempts to score as 


BATTING PRACTICE 
Playing Area: 

Approximately 30° x 30’, 
Equipment: 

14” softball and bat. 
Players: 
Six to nine players in a group. 

Play and Rotation: 

Players attempt to develop ability 
to bat a pitched softball. A home 
base, about 15 inches square is 
marked on any playing surface. ‘The 
players include a batter, catcher, and 
six or seven fielders. Batter attempts 
to place ball to each player, by pok- 
ing the ball. No hard swinging. Re- 
gardless to whom the ball is aimed, 
the player receiving the ball pitches 
the ball underhand over the plate at 
a height between the batter’s shoul- 
der and knee. After ten hits or at- 
tempts the batter joins the end of 
the line. The catcher becomes the 
batsman, number 2 becomes 
catcher, and all others move up. 


FIELDING PRACTICE 
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many runs (complete trip between 
bases), as possible. The two base 
men toss the ball between them and 
try to tag the runner before he can 
reach the base. 


Atter three outs, one baseman bx 
comes the runner and the runner be 
comes a baseman. The same proce 
dure is followed with the third play 
er. Variations may be 
the situation. 


made to fit 


BATTING PRACTICE 


RUNNING BASES 


CAUTION: 

Place catcher a 

safe distance 

behind batter 1 


FIELDING PRACTICE 
Playing Area: 

Circle, approximately 30° radius. 
Equipment: 

14” softball. 
Players: 

Ten to 12 in circle formation 
Play and Rotation: 

One player tosses the ball on the 
ground across the circle to player Z 
who fields the ball “on the hop” 
and with an underhand toss relays 
the ball to player | who was stand 
ing on the fielder’s right but who 
has now stepped forward in the po 
sition of a baseman. Player | then 
tosses the ball to player 5% on the 
left of the fielder. Player % then 
tosses the ball on the ground across 
the circle to player 9, The same play 
setup is then executed by players 9 
to 10. * 
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Summer Fun and Credit 
(Continued from page 12) 


and recreation. For further information 
write: Edna McCullough, Dept. of Physical 
Education and Recreation for Women. 


FLORIDA, UNIV. OF (Gainesville) 

June 15-August 6. One eight-week session 
Courses leading to B.S. degree in physical 
education. Graduate courses leading to 
Master's degree with a major in’ physical 
education or Ed.D. degree with minor in 
physical education. For further information 
write: Director of Admissions, Administra 


tion Building 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE (Pocatello) 

June 7-July 30, Lifesaving and water safety, 
Idaho aquatic school, planning and admin 
istration of social recreation, field recreation, 
first aid, physical education tor clementary 
schools, organization and administration of 
intramural sports, activity courses in golf, 
swimming, tennis, folk and square dancing. 
For further information write: byrne C. 
Fernelius, Dept. of Physical Education and 
Recreation. 


INDIANA UNIV. (Bloomington) 

June 1-17, Graduate courses in camping, so 
cial recreation, and driver training. June 
16-August 13. Graduate and Undergradu- 
ate: health and safety, physical education, 
and recreation. different 
courses leading toward the Master's, Direc- 


Graduate: 27 


tors, or Doctor's degrees in the areas of 
health and safety, physical education, and 
recreation. August 12-28. Workshops in 
driver training, school and community 
health workshop, problems in the adminis 
tration of athletics, and 
maintenance of park and recreation facili 
ties. For further information write: W. W. 
Patty, dean, School of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 


interscholastic 


ITHACA COLLEGE (Ithaca, N. Y.) 

June 28-July 3, Short-term. July 5-August 14, 
Regular session. Graduate study leading to- 
ward Master's degrees and teacher certifica- 
tion, Full programs in major fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation. Special 
offering to meet requirement of New York 
State Director's Certificate. Additional 
courses in’ driver education, audio-visual 
education, guidance, social studies and edu 
cation. For bulletin writer Director, Sum- 
mer Sesstons 


MANKATO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
(Mankato, Minn.) 

June 7-July 16; July 19-August 21. Under 
vraduate: games and self testing activities, 
teaching physical education in the elemen 
tary school, recreation, teaching of individ- 
ual and dual games, physical education in 
the curriculum, water safety and swimming 
methods, camp leadership, canoeing, cara 
tests and measure 
ments of physical education, supervision 


van camping. Graduate 


problems in physical education, camping 
administration, caravan camping. For fur 
ther information write: Ray B. Moore, di- 
rector, Division of Health and Physical Edu 
cation 
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MICHIGAN, UNIV. OF (Ann Arbor) 

June 21-July 31 or August 14 (6 to 8 weeks). 
Graduate and Undergraduate courses in 
physical education, recreation, and camp- 
ing. Practicum in physical education for 
2, 4, 6, or 8 weeks in administration of ath- 
letics, elementary school physical educa- 
tion, psychology of motor learning, safety 
education and school camping. Special in 
stitutes in synchronized swimming, golf, 
and square dancing. Graduate and Under- 
graduate courses also offered at the Na 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen and the 
Fresh Air Camp (June 21-August 21} at Pink- 
ney. kor turther information write: Mar- 
garet Bell or Elmer D. Mitchell, Dept. of 
Physical Education. 


MINNESOTA, UNIV. OF (Minneapolis) 
Dept. of Physical Education for Women. 
June 14-July 17; July 19-August 21. Graduate 
courses leading to M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. Cur- 
riculum trends in the preparation of teach 
ers of physical education, supervision of 
physical education, contribution of basic 
sciences physical education, advanced 
course in school health instruction, prob- 
lems in teacher education in health, physi 
cal education, and recreation, research prob 
lems in school health education, physical 
education, and recreation. Undergraduate: 
activity and methods of folk dancing, swim 
ming, individual and dual games, and 
tumbling and stunts featuring the trampo 
line. For further information write: Dean 
of Summer Session. 


NEW YORK UNIV, (New York City) 

June 7-July 2. Preparation for teacher edu 
cation, recreation, and physical therapy. 
July 5-August 12. Graduate camp. Physical 
education, health, recreation, and creative 
experiences, July 6-August 13. Physical edu- 
cation and health. For complete informa 
tion write: Leonard A. Larson, chairman, 
Dept. of Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation, School of Education. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE (kirksville) 

June 3-July 29. Undergraduate: health, phys 
ical education, and recreation. Graduate 
courses leading to Master's degree: care and 
prevention of athletic injuries; problems in 
physical education; organization and admin 
istration of interschool athletics; organiza 
tion and administration of intramural ac 
tivities; curriculum problems physical 
education. July 22-23. Coaching clinic for 
men. For further information write: Wil 
liam Healey, head, Division of Health and 
Physical Education. 


OHIO STATE UNIV. (Columbus) 

June 21-July 23; July 26-August 27. For com 
pletion of Baccalaureate work and prepara 
tion for Master's and Ph.D. All phases of 
activities, evaluation, administration, and 
principles. For further information write: 
Dept. of Physical Education. 


OKLAHOMA, UNIV. OF (Norman) 

June 14-August 6. Physical education for 
men (leading to M.Fd.): medical super 
vision of athletics, procedures in teaching 
physical education, organization, adminis 


tration, and supervision of recreation, and 
special investigation in physical education. 
Physical education for women (leading to 
M.Ed.) : scientific bases of health and physi 
cal education, methods and materials in 
teaching physical education, the program 
in physical education, tests and measure 
ments in physical education, and research 
for Master's thesis. For further information 
write: Dept. of Physical Education for 
Men or Dept. of Physical Education for 
Women. 


OREGON, UNIV. OF (Eugene) 

June 14-June 19. Coaching school courses 
in football, basketball, baseball, track and 
ficld, and wrestling. June 2l-August 13, Un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses in health 
education and physical education leading 
to all credentials and degrees. Supervision 
in physical education, intramural organiza 
tion and management, administration of 
college physical education, administration 
of buildings and facilities, corrective physi- 
cal education, Current movements in’ physi 
cal education, methods of research, curricu 
lum construction, and physical education in 
elementary schools. Workshops in rhythms 
and sports for women are scheduled. Ac- 
tivity courses include dance for the ele- 
mentary school, games of low organization, 
tennis, golf, wrestling, and swimming. For 
further information write: Dean A. A. EFs- 
slinger, School of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 


PITTSBURGH, UNIV. OF (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Graduate courses: June 7-26. Camp coun 
selor training (at Camp Pitt). June 14-25. 
Coaching of basketball. June 28-August 6. 
Workshop, community-school health edu- 
cation; conducting programs of co-recrea 
tion; conducting and supervising health in- 
struction in elementary schools; instruction 
of elementary school children in’ physical 
education activities; recreational activities 
in physical education for secondary schools; 
methods and materials in health instruction 
for elementary and secondary schools; con 
structing programs of intramural activities; 
laboratory workshop in dance; safety edu 
cation; measurement and = evaluation in 
health and physical education; clinic for 
the practical problems of the teacher of 
health and physical education; researches in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 
August 9-27. Methods and materials in 
safety education; basic patterns of child 
growth and development. For further in 
formation write: Karl C. H. Oermann, Di 
rector of teacher education in physical edu- 
cation for men. 


PURDUE UNIV. (Lafavette. Ind.) 

June 14-August 7, Graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses in physical education, health 
education, recreation 
tion write: 


For further informa 
George FE. Davis, director of 


SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE (Huntsville, Tex.) 

June 7-18. Modern dance workshop. June 
21-26. Folk dance workshop. For addition 


al information contact: Margaret Powell, 
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chairman, Health and Physical Education 
for Women. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, UNIV. OF (Vermillion) 
June 14-August 13. 
graduate courses in 


Undergraduate and 
health and physical 


education Undergraduate and 


graduate 
majors in health and physical education, 
Extensive summer recreation program. For 
information write: Director of Summer Ses 
sion or John B. Van Why, director of health 
and physical education. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIV. OF (Los 
Angeles) 

June 21-July 31; August 2-28. Administration 
and supervision; activity courses; applied 
sciences; sports officiating; intramural sports 
and program; dance—social, modern, Span- 
ish, and gypsy; workshop in body mechan 
ics; driver training and safety education; 
health education—school health—health co- 
ordination; methods and principles; physi 
cal education curriculum—philcsophy—ad- 
ministration; community recreation, camp 
ing, outdoor education; recreational leader 
ship and trends; related courses in educa 
tion; teacher education problems; tests and 
measurements — evaluation; research and 
advanced study for Ph.D. and Ed.D. 


STANFORD UNIV. (Stanford, Calif.) 

June 21-25. Elementary school physical edu- 
cation supervision. June 28-July 2, Second 
ary school physical education supervision. 
Workshop sponsored jointly by School of 
Education and State Dept. of Education 
Emphasis on definition and function of su 
pervision, basic principles, desirable prac 
tices, recent research, creative proposals, 
and exchange of information and 
among participants, 


ideas 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
June 28-August 6. Dental health education 
workshop, 3 weeks; women’s physical edu- 
cation activities clinic, 1 week. Other 
administration of school health 
services, corrective physical education, ad 
ministration of athletics, coaching football 
and basketball, workshop in camping and 
outdoor education, methods and materials 
of health education, and physical educa 
tion in the elementary schools. For com 
plete information, write: Director of Sum- 
mer Sessions, Special Education Bldg., 805 
S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


courses: 


TENNESSEE, UNIV. OF (Knoxville) 

June 14-July 17. Graduate and Undergrad 
uate courses in physical education and rec- 
reation. Curriculum construction, elemen 
tary school methods and materials, research 
techniques, first aid, individual interest 
problems, physiology, nutrition, and health 
education. July 19-August 21, Graduate and 
Undergraduate courses in physical educa 
tion and recreation. Methods and materials, 
administration, principles, individual inter 
est problems, physical education readings, 
physical diagnosis, and first aid. For fur 
ther information write: A. W. Hobt, Dept. 
of Physical Education. 


UTAH, UNIV. OF (Salt Lake City) 
June 7-June 25. Modern Dance Workshop. 


For further 
Division. 


information write: Extension 


WEST VIRGINIA, UNIV. OF (Morgantown) 
June 28-July 9. Dance Workshop. For de 
tails write: Women’s Department, School 
of Physical Education. 


WISCONSIN, UNIV. OF (Madison) 

June 28-August 20 (Registration June 25-26 
noon). Undergraduate courses in general 
physical education and in dance. Graduate 
courses at master’s and doctoral level. Foun 
dation courses, kinesiology, measurement, 
motor development, physiological effects of 
motor activities, relaxation, therapeutic 
gymnastics, health education, dance, and 
individual study. Minor in physical educa 
tion. Dance courses include teaching of 
dance to children, production in dance, 
basic dance forms, technique of teaching 
(American, square, and country dances, be 
ginning and intermediate technique, move 
ment and its rhythmic 
composition, and 


structure, dance 
foundations of motor 
skill. For further information write: Dean 
of Summer Session, WPE, Education Bidg 


WORKSHOPS IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


KANSAS, UNIV. OF (Lawrence) 

June 14-18 (extended to June 25 for those 
who desire credit). 9th annual State Health 
ducation Workshop. 


NEW JERSEY STATE DEPTS. OF HEALTH, 
INSTITUTIONS and AGENCIES, and EDUCA- 
TION, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, and 
STATE and COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS 
LEAGUES. 

June 14-25. 5th annual workshop at State 
leachers College, Trenton. Theme: Mental 
Health. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIV, (Evanston, Il.) 
June 21-July 2. Driver education at the 
Tiafhic Institute. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIV. 
lege) 

June 8-June 25. Workshop in Community 
School Health Education, For complete in 
formation write: Arthur Harnett, director. 


PITTSBURGH, UNIV. OF (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
June 28-July 16. Workshop in Community 
School Health Education 
formation write: Gyla S. 
manager, 


(State Col 


For complete in 
Nicely, business 


SLIPPERY ROCK STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE (Slippery Rock, Pa.) 

June 28-July 16. Workshop in Community 
School Health Education 


For complete in 
formation write 


kmma G,. Heard or Ches 
ter R. Stackhouse, co-directors. 


TEMPLE UNIV. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

June 28-July 16. Workshop in Community 
School Health Education. For details write 
Elizabeth McHose, director. 


WEST CHESTER STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE (West Chester, Pa.) 

June 28-July 16. Workshop in Community- 
School Health Education. For further in 
formation write: Russell Sturzebecker, di 
rector. 
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AQUATICS AND SMALL CRAFT 
SCHOOLS 


RED CROSS 


These schools offer instructor and leader 
ship training in swimming and life saving, 
fust aid, boating, canoeing, or sailing. A 
revised curriculum features advanced classes 
for water satety imstructors 


The revised curriculum at the small craft 
schools provides new opportunity for spe 
cializvation and adds outboard boating satety 
to the boating course 


Men and women [8 years of age or older 
who plan to teach others, and who have 
been certified by a physician to be in sound 
physical condition may enroll for the in 
tensive 10-day course 


Eastern Area: Camp Lutherlyn, Prospect, 


Pa.-June 12-22; Camp Kiwanis, South 
Hanson, Mass. June 13-25; Purdue Univ., 
Limberlost Camp, LaGiange, Ind.--June 


13-23; Silver Lake Institute, Perry, Wyo 
ming Co., N.Y 
Nashua, N. H 


June 13-25; Camp Tevya, 
June 13-25; Camp Ocka 


nickon, Medford, N. J-—-June 14-24; Camp 
Pequot, Norwich, Conn.—June 15-25; New 
York Univ. Camp, Lake Sebago, N.Y. 


June 16-26; and Luther Gulick Camps, 
South Casco, Maine (Small Craft School) 


June 16-26 


Midwestern Area: Lake Murray, Camp No 
2, Ardmore, Okla-June 2-12; Camp Hef 
fowanda, June 616; Texas 
State College for Women, Denton-—June & 
Ik; Northwestern Military and Naval Acad 
emy, Lake Geneva, Wis. (Small Craft) 
June 919; Lake Okoboji Lutheran Camp, 
Milford, lowa 


fernan, 


June 16-26; Owasippe Scout 


Camps (Camp Stuart), Whitehall, Mich 
June 16-26; Lake Poinsett Methodist 
Camp, Arlington, S. D.--Aug. 15-25; St. 


Stephens School, Austin, Tex Aug. 15-25; 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, 
Lake Geneva, Wis.—-Aug. 15-25; and Lake 
of the Ozarks Camp 2-C, Kaiser, Mo 
Aug. 15-25 


Pacific Area: Granite Dells, Prescott, Ariz. 

June 13-23; Camp Lulequoia, near Fres 
no, Calif.—-June 19-29; Beaver Lake, near 
Seattle, Wash.— June 20-90; Echo, 
near Coeur d'Alene, Idaho June 20-90; 
Emerald Bay, Catalina Island, Calif 
bination Aquatic—Smail Craft) June 20 
30; Camp Longfellow, Bremerton, Wash. 
(Small Craft)—June 20-30; and Lake ©’ 
Ihe Woods, near Medford, Ore.-Aug. 22 
Sept 


I win 


(Com- 


Southeastern Area: Camp Carolina, Brevard, 
June 7-17 and Aug. 23-Sept. 2; 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
La.—-June 6-16; Roosevelt State Park, Chip 
ley, Ga-—-June Camp 
Soddy, Tenn. (Small Craft) 
fennessee A. and I 


to be set 


Chickagami, 
June 7-17; and 


Univ., Nashville Date 


Further information may be obtained 


from local Red Cross chapters ov from the 
fmerican Red Cross area offices in Alex 
Atlanta, Ga 
and San Francisco, Calif. * 


andria, 


Louis, Mo. 
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Quality Awards 
For Top Performers 


TROPHIES 


PLAQUES «+ CUPS 


MEDALS * CHARMS * AWARD ITEMS 


See the TROPHIES FOR CHAMPIONS Catalog at your trophy dealer 


559 W. 59th ST. 


i Was an Athletic Consultant 
(Continued from page 21) 


posts post maintains 16 an 


door gyiminasituns, seven outdoor 
swimming pools, two indoor swim 
ming pools, 24 clay tennis courts, 90 
lanes for bowling, four baseball 
fields, 20) sottball fields, two golf 
courses, and six football fields. In 
the summer of 1952, this military 
post fielded and equipped sott 
ball teams, eight baseball teams, five 
track and field teams, eight tennis 
teams, eight swimming teams, and 


SIX voll teams, 


Educational Implications 

Phe kuropean Command is aware 
of opportunities for character guid 
athletic 
program is tore acute in over 


ance through) tis program, 
seas command where the soldier sud 
denly finds himself in a strange en 
Vironment and must readjust his 
habits and employ his leisure time 
differently in order to meet the new 
conditions. Hf his interests are not 
directed toward wholesome activities, 
he may substitutes 
Which may result in the deteriora 
tion of his morals and reflect un 
favorably upon the army and Ameri 
cans. Lhe imtensification of off-duty 
educational a well-balanced 
ithletic 


and spectators, 


ace ept inferion 


program for participants 
stress upon church 
attendance, encouragement of hob 


bies, and provision ot adequate 
clubs, dayrooms, and attractive liv 
ing conditions are all contributing 
factors to the promotion of educa 
tional, spiritual, and physical well 


being. 


SO 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 21, ILL. 


TROPHIES 
FOR CHAMPIONS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Write for FREE, 
Complete, All-Sports 
Catalog! 


37 SOUTH WABASH CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS 


EUCOWM’s Athletie Program 


(Continued from page 20) 


hind the combined Company and 
Regimental athletic programs is an 
claborate point system which semi- 
annually awards the coveted Com- 
manders trophy to that Conference 
whose athletes nave scored the great- 
est number of points in USAREUR 
championship competition. 


Good Sportsmanship 


The only price of admission to all 
athletic events staged under USA- 
REUR auspices is Good Sportsman- 
ship. There are no gate receipts and 
no athletic scholarships! ‘This, in it- 
self, is an interesting story, but suf 
fice to relate here, this is possible 
hecause of the philanthropic co- 
operative financial support of EES 

which provides approximately 88 
per cent of the total budgetary re- 
quirements for operation. 

Every regimental team is) com- 
pletely equipped by Requirements 
and Facilities Section whose primary 
responsibility is to see that all USA 
REUR athletes are adequately 
clothed and shod. Most of the items 
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for company-level competition are 
likewise provided. This enormous 
job of equipping the hundreds of 
teams and thousands of athletes in 
USAREUR partially accom. 
plished through an “Automatic Is- 
sue” prior to the opening of each 
sport season. The enormity of the 
task is evidenced by the 217 sepa- 
rate items annually supplied. 


Leadership for the Program 

The crux of any problem involv- 
ing personnel is obviously trained 
and skilled leadership. Here it must 
be kept in mind that this is an off- 
duty, voluntary program. Imagine if 
you can, the problem of furnishing 
coaches, officials, trainers, equip- 
ment-men, and ofhcer-managers for 
the thousands of teams engaged in 
this gigantic operation! The only 
way the full impact of the problem 
can be brought home is to suggest 
that every school and college engag- 
ing in athletics scrap their entire 
corps of specialists in this field, and 
start over again from scratch! How? 
By scanning the personal files of the 
“faculty” to pick out those whose 
records indicate some experience in 
athletics — then assigning them to 
their new part-time jobs! That is 
essentially the procedure which has 
to be used in USAREUR. 


Training in Clinics 

To afford these men some techni- 
cal training, series of annual 
Coaches and Officials Clinics have 
been developed where, in a week or 
less, they have an opportunity to at- 
tend classes conducted by America’s 
outstanding sports authorities. 

While such short-course instruc- 
tion cannot be expected to produce 
well trained, experienced coaches 
and ofhcials, the fine corps of men 
who have unselfishly devoted 


themselves to this arduous program, 
in addition to their regular military 
duties, has done a remarkably fine 


job giving leadership to the 
sports program. Many thousands of 
young athletes have become better 
and stronger soldiers, and will even- 
tually carry back to their homes, 
colleges, factories, business or farms, 
the benefits of participation in the 
Sports Program during the memora- 
ble months they spent as members of 
USAREUR Command. * 
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Physical Education’s Role 
in General Education 


by RUTH M. WILSON 


University of Washington 


EADERS WITHIN the broad 
of physical education must 
play a part in the establishment ol 
general educational curriculums in 
American colleges and universities. 
As Dr. Jay B. Nash has commented, 
“Thousands of years of history con- 
firm the present contention of mod 
ern philosophers of physical educa- 
tion that sports, games, and feats ol 
skill are basic to any 
modern education.” 

Such programs vary in different 
institutions. The work at Harvard 
introduces each undergraduate to“ 
“a common body of information and 
ideas which would be in some meas- 
ure the possession of all students.” 
Their motivation is the furtherance 
of unity in’ American 
grounding leaders in common sub 
ject matter, “This thesis necds clari 
fying within each large area. The 
extent to which leaders in physical 
education are generally intormed 
will determine the degree to which 
it is possible for physical education, 
health education, and recreation to 
aid in developing a general educa 
tion program. 


program ol 


society by 


Fundamental Phase 


Physical education is a fundamen 
tal phase of the modern program of 
education. Modern educational phi 
losophy, substantiated by scientifie 
investigation, views man as a unt 
fied whole. In the process of hu 
man behavior, the physical is the 
basis of function while the mental 
is the guiding agency. Physical edu 
cation is a phase of education con 
cerned with social and moral as well 
as physical values. It is both a di 
rect and indirect educational process 


1Jay B. Nash. Centuries Through Which 
We Built. New York University. 

“Report of the Harvard Committee, Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society. Harvard 
University Press. 
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contributing to the development ol 
the total individual. 

In an era when many methods ot 
earning a livelihood involve little 
muscular energy, its importance is 
magnified. Physical education pro 
vides experiences which offer releas 
from emotional strains and nervous 
tensions so prevalent in our compli 
cated modern living. It encourages 
wholesome social behavior so neces 
sary in a democracy that places a 
premium upon teamwork, 
manship, and getting along with 
others. 


sports 


It develops skills, interests, 
and appreciations for constructive 
recreation and satislying sellexpres 
sion at a time when more people 
have more leisure than at any previ 
ous period. 

Woody*® sums up very well some 
shortcomings in education. He re 
ports that despite the fact that lip 
service has been paid increasingly 
to the dictum “a sound mind in a 
sound body” since Western Europe 
began to revive the educational con 
cepts of the Greco-Roman world, 
there is still a lack of balance be 
tween physical and mental culture 
This is reflected in school programs 
and educational publications. is, 
to date, impossible to find physical 
culture adequately presented — in 
books dealing with the general his 
tory of education. Yet there is much 
talk of educating the whole man. 


Total Human Relationships 


In establishing a program of gen 
eral education the curriculum, 
“Can such a 
program give a student experiences 
in total human 


one of the questions 1s, 


relationships in 
terms of applications of physical ed 
ucation, which will augment actis 


” 


ity COUTSES? Obviously well 


planned program can. The curricu 

2Thomas Woody. Life and Education in 
Early Societies. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 


lar content of the humanities (espe 


cially art, music, philosophy), his 
tory, social sciences (psychology, an 
thropology, soctology), physical ser 


ences (particularly chemistry and 
physics), and the biological sciences 
is rich in information which has di 
rect application to the individual 
flor himself as an adult member of 
the community in which he lives 

be it the university community o1 
the environment after he leaves his 


alma mater 


there are 
many avenues other than the read 


kducators believe that 


ing of books through which the in 
dividual acquires the distinction of 
beme educated, It is common knowl 
cdve that one cannot s« parate mind 
and body. It is impossible to send 
the arms and legs to physical educa 
tion while the head goes to mathe 
matics and the trunk sits in Latin. 
Phe total individual comes to each 
Instructor, Tt is important that 
teachers remember relationships and 
unit) rather 
than expecting him to put together 


keep the individual a 


what instruction has isolated. 


Our highly specialized organiza 
tion tends to separate and compart 
mentalize The highly 
intelligent student may be able to 
make the necessary associations be 
tween subjece matter areas and pull 
the data together for his future use. 
But what about the average student? 


Will he 


have this ability 


Direct Applications 


lo proceed to the more specific, 
iis pertinent to pomt out direct 
applications im tew areas which 
have been determined tor this gen 
eral education program, 
Humanities, Phe humanities offer 


inany logical associations. Music is 
closely related to physical education. 


Mais think frst ol 


dance. It is true that man first ex 


individuals 


pressed himself through movement 
It was his only means of communi 
cation 

ol that 


Rhythin was always a part 
movement and what is 


known as music has evolved 


Certain carly music forms parallel 


dance forms. Kurhythmics empha 
sive the use of music with movement 
patterns which often involve large 


muscle activity for performance. Ap 
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preciation of movement as a rhyth- 
mic form is important. Music and 
art are used as means of physical ex 
pression in and of themselves and 
in co-ordination with physical edu 
cation in good, efficient elementary 
schools. 

As soon as one becomes concerned 
with art appreciation, rhythm is in- 
volved. Here music, art, and physi 
cal education are closely related. Any 
perfunctory glance at museum pieces 
shows the significance of physical 
activities in art. Pottery and china 
objects of art are decorated with nu 
merous examples of figures engaged 
in some form of physical activity 
such as running, hunting, dancing, 
ete, 

The highly skilled body in move- 
ment is exemplified in excellent 
sculpture—statuary and triezes. The 
same is true of tapestry, tablets, and 
paintings. ‘These represent the cul 
tures of the historical periods de- 
picted. Man records the lite he 
knows and the things important to 
him, It might be well to consider 
the appreciation of movement in 
the arts courses relating movement 
in sports and dance, in’ particular, 
to art, music, speech, and drama. 

If philosophy is to be related to 
sell, the implications for applying 
the general information to make it 
useful will be pointed out for the 
student. The degree of specificity 
will determine the extent to which 
the information will be useful. 
History. The curricular content of 
general education programs usually 
embraces courses dealing with the 
history of civilization. ‘The signifi. 
cance ot physical activities ts great 
and merits direct emphasis in trac- 
ing the history of man through vari 
ous periods. Sell-preservation — the 
importance of prowess and skill for 
survivaleagainst animal and human 
foes — was basic to the development 
and growth of primitive civilizations, 
Ability to hunt, swim, climb, ride, 
and run meant life. Primitive cere- 
monials connected with birth, death, 
marriage, and work were important 
expressive physical activities. 

The significance of physical activi- 
ties to primitive societies is lascinat- 
ing te note and is obvious in such 
study, It may be traced in the de- 
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velopment of the Indian. Both the 
North and South American Indians 
provide a wealth of background in 
ritualistic dance forms which may 
still be seen. In the Persian, Egyp 
tian, Spartan, as well as many other 
civilizations, physical activities were 
an essential part of the culture. 

The height of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion was reached at a period when 
physical achievement was at a peak. 
As long as the populace valued phys- 
ical achievement for its contribution 
to the participant there was leader: 
ship and success. The story of the 
decline and fall in Greece and Rome 
is familiar history to all. If it is true 
that “history repeats there 
may be some highly significant im- 
plications for the United States to- 
day. 

In Athens, the period preceding 
its fall was marked by a change in 
attitude toward the physical. Activ- 
ity became the job of professionals. 
With the rise of professional ath- 
letes, citizens failed to keep fit and 
belittled those who did. The rich 
and aristocratic relied upon their 
chariots and horse instead of their 
legs. The citizenry became specta- 
tors and required specialization in 
sports of the professionals. Partici 
pation for the sake of winning be- 
came the important thing. 

The debauchery and high living 
which contributed to the decadence 
of the Romans is a parallel. The 
hope of this nation must be that we 
are wise enough to avoid a repeti- 
tion of history. 

In setting up the curriculum, the 
importance of these cycles in history 
and the significance for present-day 
living in a democratic society Cannot 
be overlooked. The culture of ow 
nation must be related to the rest olf 
the world—past, present, and future. 
Social Sciences. In the structural 
pattern of general education curric- 
ulums at some schools, the social sci- 
ences embrace psychology, anthro- 
pology, and sociology. Certain ap- 
plications in these areas are already 
being made. In psychology, contin: 
ued emphasis upon learning as ap- 
plied to motor skills, to the estab- 
lishment of neural patterns, and to 
neuromuscular actions, is important 
for physical education directly and 


augments the information of physi- 
ology and biological science. Man's 
own nature is predisposed to physi 
cal exercise and a_ restless mental 
curiosity. “To exercise his muscles 
and to find explanations tor what he 
finds around him, are both funda 
mentally satistying. 

In anthropology, the influence of 
environment on physical cultures, 
theories of man and race, the appli- 
cations of structure, and the cycle of 
life as studied through that area de- 
serve continued emphasis in provid 
ing for increased understanding and 
a more integrated education. Soci- 
ology is rich in applications to the 
recreational aspects of the physical 
education field, as well as to health 
education in the study of the fam- 
ily, social factors in marriage, and 
influences of community on social 
structure, 


Physical and biological sciences 
have many direct implications for 
both physical and health education. 
Chemistry as it affects the health of 
the individual and the chemical 
aspects of the function of body proc- 
esses, including chemical actions ol 
exercise, is important. “The mechan 
ical principles of physics must be 
applied in movement, to assure efh- 
ciency. ‘These must be cited for the 
student. Biological science courses 
need to include general physiology 
applied to the student. 

The student must become ac- 
quainted with some of the great 
principles of physical and biological 
sciences if he is to understand, ap- 
preciate, and develop attitudes and 
concepts which relate to himself as 
a total organism. As Dr. Allen has 
stated,# the human body is a labora- 
tory, a complex one, involving most 
sciences. Have we used this human 
laboratory to the fullest: extent in 
basic science courses to date? If gen- 
eral knowledge is to be effective and 
relevant, the procedures used should 
interpret general ideas in terms of 
specific procedures which make it 
significant. 


(Concluded on page 55) 


4Dr. Raymond B. Allen, Report to the 
Faculty, Senate Committee on General Fdu- 
cation, Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 2, University of 
Washington, June 6, 1949, 
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The First State 
Recreation 
Commission 


by RALPH J. ANDREWS 


The North Carolina Recreation Commission 


Raleigh, Nor 


HE NORTH CAROLINA Rec- 

reation Commission was estab- 
lished March 19, 1945, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State. By this 
act, recreation in) North Carofina 
gained much of the desired status 
held by other official bodies or de- 
partments. Vermont and California 
followed in’ establishing central 
state recreation authority. Later, 
other state-financed recreation agen- 
cies were formed. 


New Era in Recreation 


Much as Boston laid the founda- 
tion for the recognition and estab- 
lishment of municipal recreation au- 
thorities and responsibility, 1885, 
the initiation of the North Caro. 
lina Recreation Commission ushered 
in a new era for recreation services 
at the state level. An observation of 
those states which have created a 
recreation commission leads one to 
believe that this expansion shows 
that a authority, 
with specific functions, responsibili- 
ties, and service potential, stimulates 
local recreation action and can assist 
the community 


state recreation 


y to avoid the trial 
and-error method without usurping 
or restricting the authority or au- 
tonomy of the local government. 

The Commission was established 
to serve in 20 functional areas of rec- 
ognized need. The 20 
points which established these areas 
continue to serve as excellent guides 
to the Commission.! 


recreation 


14 Twenty-Point Recreation Program for 
North Carolina, N. C. Recreation Commis 
sion, Raleigh, N. C. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


th Carolina 


Recreation Services 


The North Carolina Recreation 
Commission renders varied types of 
services at local, state, and federal 
levels, in answer to requests from 
private, commercial, industrial, re- 
ligious, institutional, govern- 
mental agencies and concerns, ot 
from individuals. In fulfilling the 
requests one, or more, of the Com 
mission staff is sent to the level from 
which the request has come or in 
some other manner, such as through 
correspondence, services are made 
directly available. 

To supplement the professional 
services of the staff members, who 
work as a team, a cross-section of 
the different State agencies and in- 
stitutions is represented within the 
North Carolina Recreation Commis- 
sion administrative and advisory 
framework. The Consultants, select 
ed trom all levels and divisions of 
government having interest and ac- 
tivity in recreation, may be called 
“the inter-agency group.” The Ad 
visory Committee is an additional 
body. 


Organization 


The North Carolina Recreation 
Commisison is composed of seven 
appointed and four ex-officio mem 
bers. The ex-officio members are the 
Governor, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, and the Director of the De 
partment. of Conservation and De- 
velopment. 

The Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee and the President of the 
North Carolina Recreation Society 


the Commission, in all 
that the 
Commission may have a representa 


meet with 


ofhcial meetings, order 


tive cross-section of lay and protes 
The 


Commission, thus, draws freely upon 


sional opinions at all times. 


the resources of both professional 
and lay groups. “The advisory group 
is composed of 30 members. 


The Commission has as its goal 
continued efforts to assist in the de 
velopment of recreation managing 
authorities throughout North Caro 
lina, by ordinance, article, statute, 
or resolution, It attempts to ap 
proach the community through le 
gally constituted recreation author 
ity as the best overall co-ordinating 
device but does not, in any way, lim 
it its assistance to such groups nor 
does it feel that public agencies can 
accomplish the satisfaction of all lo 
cal recreation needs. 

It also meets with informal com 
mittees to discuss preliminary or 
ganization with local 
groups of all types to present the 
case ton 


steps; meets 
recreation; as 
sists groups in formulating organiza 
tion procedures; and works with 
communities in developing ordi- 
nances, constitutions, by-laws of pro- 
cedure, and program, While it real 
ives that community recreation can 
function in a number of different 
ways, the policy of the Recreation 
Commission, based on experience, is 
to recognize that the pattern leading 
towards the best public recreation 
setup is through legally constituted 
bodies 


organized 


local recreation commis 
sions. Where the community wishes, 
however, to recreation 
program by working under other ex 
isting authorities, or through infor 
mal voluntary 


establish a 


organizations, — the 
Commission gives its full efforts to 
carry forward a successful program. 


Finances 
The North 


Commission is not an 


Carolina Recreation 
operating 
agency, as such, and, hence, does not 
funds for direct financial 
grants to local communities, organ 
ivations and groups nor to initiate, 
develop, or direct: program, or to 
construct: facilities. 


] IOSSESS 


Sixty-lour com 
immunities have, however, received in 


(Concluded on pages 59 60) 
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IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION. A text- 
book for Teachers, Nurses, and Other Profes- 
sional Personnel, (Rev. ed.), by Delbert 
Oberteutter, New York: Harper and Bros 
College Dept., 49 St. 1954 
$4.50 All the material has been brought 


154 pp 


up to date, including the extensive reading 
lists, and many of the chapters have been 
almost completely rewritten, The author's 
purpose is to give a comprehensive, picture 
of the many aspects of the school health 
program and to describe current policies 
and procedures in this field 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, by Rosalind Cassidy 
New York: Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St 
1954. 499 pp $4.50. 


tion currictilum is treated in this volume at 


physical educa 


the following levels: teacher and class, de 
partmental staff, all-school, citywide, and 
statewide, Lhe author has considered prob 
lems encountered in program planning, ob 
jectives, and processes and principles in 
herent in building the curriculum at each 
level. Examples of current) practices are 
described and extensive bibliographies on 
curriculum development, physical educa 
tion, adolescents and = their society, and 
evaluation are included 


HOW TO PUT POWER AND DIRECTION 
INTO YOUR GOLF, by Joe Novak. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 70 sth Ave 
1954. 187 pp. $4.45. More than 200 black 
and white and four 3-D pictures are used, 
many of them sequence shots. Chapters in 
clude: Giip, Stance and Balance; The Full 
Swing with Driver; The Swing in $-Dimen 
sional Pictures; Tron Shots; Putting; Phe 
Mental Side of Goll; The Slice and Hlook 
Shots; Some Lypical Case Histories; and 
The hight Steps 


CHAMPIONSHIP BASEBALL, by William 9 
Lai. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th 
Ave. 1954. 214 pp. $2.95 
illustrating the proper 


Explaining and 
fundamentals of 
baseball, this book features the latest Major 
League know how: coaching methods, train 
ign techniques, development of individual 
skills, and use of instructional aids. Tt was 
prepared atter special research done at the 
Brooklyn Dodgers training camp. Accom 
panyving the descriptions of techniques are 


120 illustrations by the author, The first 


40 


section of the book is devoted primarily to 
the player and the second to the coach. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS (Rev. ed.), by N. P. Neilson and 
Winitred Van Hagen. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co, 232 Madison Ave. 1954. 
452 pp $4.50 
this book was first published by the Cali 
fornia State Dept. of Educ 
was published by A. S 


It has been 25 vears since 


\ vear later it 
Barnes and Co. 
\fter 20 years, this new edition has been 
entirely rewritten. While the feature of the 
graded program has been retained, the de 
scription of activities has been rewritten 
and new activities have been added, to in- 
clude almost 200 more pages than the 
original edition 

The book is planned to serve teachers, 
supervisors, and students and faculty in 
teacher-education institution 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


WOODWORKING FOR THE HOME 
CRAFTSMAN, by Emanuele Stieri. New 
York: Barnes and Nobte, 10L - Sth Ave. 
1953. 376 pp. $1.50. This is a basic guide 
to hand and power tools, repairs, and home 
improvements, There are discussions of 
wood products and instructions on how to 
prepare wood pieces for use. The last 
chapters are devoted to repairs and interior 
and exterior woodworking projects. 


WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR PRESCHOOL- 
ER, by Lillian and Godfrey Frankel. New 
York: Sterling Publishing Co., 215 E. 37th 
St. 1953. 120 pp. $2.00. Tllustrations and 
directions on play activities for children 
two to five are offered for parents and nurs- 
ery school teachers. There are sections on 
arts and crafts, excursions, nature, music, 
dramatic play, reading, games, toys, and 
special days 


HOW TO HELP THE SHUT-IN CHILD, by 
Margery Do MeMullin. New York: P. 
Dutton and Co., 800 - dth Ave. 1954. 192 
pp. $2.75 This is a book of 313 sugges 
tions and guides for helping and encourag 
ing children who are permanently bedrid 
den or homebound for an extended period 
of time. Chapters include material on toys 
and playthings, gilts a child) can make 
hobbies and occupations, and family fun 


GROUP WORK WITH THE AGED, by Susan 
Ht. Kubie and Gertrude Landau. New York: 
International Universities Press, 227) W. 


13th St. 1954. 214 pp. $3.50. The authors 
give an account of their experiences de 
rived from organizing and working in a 
recreational day center for the aged. Arts, 
crafts, dramatics, discussion groups, and o1 
ganizational activities are discussed both in 
respect to motivating interest in them and 
in respect to their effect. 


MUSIC THERAPY. Fdward Podolsky, M.D., 
editor. New York: Philosophical Library, 
15 KE. 40th St. 335 pp. $6.00. The physio 
logical and psychological effects of music, 
its social, educational, and aesthetic attri 
butes are treated in 33 articles by various 
authors. Music for emotional disturbances, 
music for acute grief, music for tension 
headache, music for moderating anger, and 
relaxing music for emotional fatigue are 
some of the topics discussed. 


SING AND DANCE WITH THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA DUTCH, by Ruth L. Hausman. New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 1953. 
112 pp. $200. The music, words, direc- 
tions, and folklore of many Pennsylvania 
Dutch songs and dances are presented in 
this book. It is based on the distinctive 
music of three principal groups: the Plain 
People, the Church People, and the Mo- 
ravians. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Feelings and Emotions. Lawrence K. Frank. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden 
City. 1954. 38 pp. 


On Your Own Hook, National Dairy Coun 
cil, Chicago 6. 1953. 4e. 


The Heart Story. 1953 Annual Report. 
American Heart Association, 44 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10. 44 pp. 


Building for Safe Living. 2nd ed. Olis G. 
Jamison, Earl A. Johnson, and Ralph Wat- 
son. Boston: D.C. Heath and Co. 158 pp. 
1954. 


Heath: An Asset at All Ages; Building Health 
Is Your Business. Report of the 4th New 
Jersey Workshop in Health Education. 
1953. 56 pp. State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton. 


Health in Work and Play, by Grace T. Hal- 
lock, Ross L. Allen, and Eleanor Thomas. 
Boston 17: Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg. 
160 pp. 1954. $1.52. 


Health and Happy Days, by Grace IT. Hal 
lock, Ross L. Allen, and Eleanor Thomas 
Boston 17: Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg. 
1994. 127 pp. $1.40 


Physical Education 
The Dodgers’ Way To Play Baseball, by Al 
Campanis. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 300 - 4th Ave. 1954. 256 pp. $2.95. 


A Test of General Motor Abilities for Col- 
lege Men, by Harold M. Barrow. 15 pp 
mimeo. 50c. Order from Author, Wake 
Forest College, Dept. of Athletics and Phys. 
Fduc., Wake Forest, N. C. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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S BOOKS 


NEW (STH) EDITION! 
Rathbone Here are the facts of human anatomy and physiology as 


they pertain to corrective exercise. To each of the physical 


” handicaps mentioned, the most recent measures to correct, 


to strengthen, or to restrain are applied. There is a brand 


CORRECTIVE new chapter, Exercise in Medicine, many of the other chap- 


ters have been reviced, and the book has been brought com- 


PHYSICAL pletely up-to-date, 


By Jospruine Lancwortuy Associate Professor of Health 


NEW (6TH) EDITION! 


Williams Thoroughly revised for its New (6th) Edition, this reliable 
text presents the aims, objectives, and basic problems of 

ro physical education. There are three new chapters Phys- 

teal Education as Education, Principles of Method and 

Principles of Principles of Administration. Other changes include an 


appendix; extensive revisions and additions; new questions 
PHYSICAL and problems; recompiled references. 


By Jesse Witttams, MOD Fmeritus Professor of Physical 


EDUCATION Education, Columbia University 132 pages, 5 BLO”, illustrated. $3.75 


Neu 6th) Fattion! 


NEW BOOK! 


Vannier and Foster This new book is for elementary methods courses and for 
all teachers of physical education. The authors give special 
* attention to teaching techniques and keep in mind the prob- 


lems of dealing with large physical education classes. Ac- 


PHYSICAI EDUCATION tivities ames and dances are des« ribed in detail, with eXx- 


FOR ELEMENTARY By Maryurien VANnier, Director of Women's Division, Department 


of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist University and 
Mitprep Foster, BS leacher of Physical Education, Dallas Public School 
SCHOOLS System, Dallas, Texas ‘7K pages, 5 x 842”, with 286 illustrations. $4.25 


New! 


A FRESH APPROACH! 
Byrd Based on a survey of the health needs and interests of 


15.000 college freshmen and sophomores, Dr. Byrd has 


chosen thirty top subjects for development in individual 
chapters. Throughout the book. emphasis is on functional 
and public health aspects of subjects such as: courtship and 


" marriage, narcotics, tobacco, alechol, fatigue and rest, emo- 
COLLEGE 


tional problems. ete. 


HYGIENE By Otiver Byeo, Fd Professor of Health Fducation, Stanfora 


niversity 44% pages, x illustrated. $4.50 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5 


West Washington Square 
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Boys in dance “Machine Age.” 


Boys Like Modern Dance, 


by GRACE C. PISKULA 


Washinaton Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin 


WO YEARS AGO a boys’ mod- 

ern dance group had its start at 
Washington Park High School, Ra 
cine, Wisconsin. Formation of the 
group was not a try at something 
“new,” because the boys had made 
two requests belore anyone believed 
they were serious. “Thursday evening 
after the supper hours was chosen as 
meeting time. ‘There was a two-fold 
reason for this plan. First, the boys 
were members of the track, wres- 
thing, football teams and one was a 
cheerleader; after-school meetings 
might therefore interfere with the 
Interscholastic program. Second, the 
decision made was that the boys 
were not to dance with the girls un- 
til they had proved themselves. No 
one was sure of the reception a men’s 
group would receive. 


Pioneer Spirit 


‘There was somewhat of a “pioneer 
spirit” present as the boys worked. 


‘They never missed wartup 
cises nor went home without accom- 
plishing some new skill or develop- 
ing an idea. Atter a minimum of 
lessons in skills and techniques, work 
on composition was started. ‘The 
spring theme for the year was “Civ- 
lization Through ‘The Ages,” tor 
which the boys decided to present 
“Machine Age.” Because they were 
new at this kind of experience they 
listened to music and chose a selec- 
tion from Ferde Grote’s Death Val. 


ley Suite. ‘They could “see” ma- 
chines in the music. An entire eve- 
ning was spent developing their idea 
and they left for home reluctantly. 
They decided one boy would act as 
the maker of the machines while the 
others portrayed various parts of ma- 
chines. Each took a different level 
and developed machine-like move- 
ments. Man entered first and start- 
ed the machines by oiling and ma- 
nipulating them and as they began 
to work they increased in power un 
til man was no longer able to con- 
trol them. Whereupon they killed 
man. Now the machines had taken 
over, but instead of remaining de 
structive they began to work togeth- 
er as part of an assembly line, run- 
ning smoothly and once again serv- 
ing man. 

‘The dance was completed, but the 
test was yet to come. ‘The student 
body was to be convinced that boys 
could dance without appearing et- 
feminate. The program was present- 
ed and not only did the boys prove 
themselves but they literally stole the 
show. There was no stopping them 
now. The next program brought 
requests for a repeat performance of 
“Machine Age.” addition they 
combined forces and did several 
mixed numbers with the girls’ or- 
chesis group. The boys appeared in 
“Africa,” “Arkansas Traveler,” and 
were trained seals in a circus num- 
ber. 


Do High School Boys 
Like Modern Dance? 
1. Why did you join? 

“[ joined Orchesis because I thought it 
would be fun and something different trom 
what I’ve ever done before.” 

“One of the reasons is I love music. 1 
wanted to join to express myself and to 
have others look at what I was doing with 
meaning.” 

“LT like music and dancing. I have always 
felt that boys have their place in modern 
dance as much as girls do. 

2. What do you feel you got out of it? 

“T feel I acquired a lot of friends and a 
better sense of rhythm. It is a lot of fun 
trying to make up different movements to 
music and helps give a vivid imagination 
to all music. It also helped me in co-ordi 
nation for football.” 

“The extra-curricular activities, cross 
country and track, kept my high school 
years from being a bore—-Orchesis gave just 
the right variety to my senior year.” 

“For one thing I got enjoyment out of it. 
Not only did I have fun, but it more or less 
kept me in halfway decent shape.” 

3. Did you take any ribbing from the boys 
and how did you honestly feel about it? 

“No. The guys were very envious of us. 
The only trouble we had was at football 
practice. We had to put out twice as much, 
but it was worth it. I think all the guys 
inside wished they had the guts to have 
taken the step. Everyone likes to be first 
to do something. The guys wished they had 
done it.” 

“Yes, anyone who ventures into a_ field 
that could be classified as a sissy deal is sub- 
ject to the usual ribbing from the boys who 
think they are ‘all-male.’ Also, a new ven 
ture is subject to sharp criticism. Meaning 
that the ventures must produce—we did, 
because later most of the boys with any 
giumption at all admitted we were good.” 
4. If you had an opportunity would you 
do it again? 

All answers to this question were “yes,” 
with some expressing a desire to try a solo 
and others wishing they had started in their 
Sophomore year or that the college which 
they plan to attend would have a men’s 
orchesis. 

Perhaps their comments show some of 
their enthusiasm, which accounts for the 
fact that at this very writing once again a 
new group of boys are gathering to com 
prise the men’s orchesis group at Park 
High. 

The Park principal, who is a for- 
mer coach, was very skeptical about 
the whole idea. However, these are 
his comments concerning the men’s 
orchesis. 

“T think there is no doubt that modern 
dance activity does have some value for 
boys. It allows them to see dance as a 
physical education activity rather than as 
merely an entertainment medium, 
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A Four-Flat Mile in °54? 


(Continued from page 8) 


sponds to competition, he doesn't 
necessarily have to have it in order | 
to run brilliant time. Barthel, on | 
the other hand, is distinctly a com- | 
petitive runner with a tremendous 
finishing kick. There are those who 
think that Barthel can stay with any 
runners and out-kick them at the 
finish, and if he has to run four min- 
utes or better to win a 
they believe he can do it. 


mile race 

It may be one of the fine English | 
runners, of whom Bannister seems 
to be the outstanding hope. Bannis- 
ter is a medical student at Oxford 
and prepares himself carefully for 
every race. He will probably make 
no more than two all-out efforts dur- 
ing the ‘54 season. If the competi- 
tion and weather conditions are 
right, he might achieve the goal on 
one of those days. 

There is a possibility that some 
comparatively unknown runner may 
be the first the mark. 
Some runner who has been running 
good 


to achieve 


times, but not sensational 


times, may find in a major race that 
he has unplumbed depths, and with 
300 yards to go he may break away 
from the pack and come storming 
into the tape with a record. Barthel 
was such a runner at Helsinki and 
so was McMillan who placed second 
to him. Beccali came out of nowhere 
to win the 1500-meter at the Los An- 
geles Olympiad in a time which he 
had never approached before. “Tom 
Hampson of Great Britain did the 
same thing in the 800-meter at the 
Los Angeles Games. Lovelock of 
New Zealand did it in the 1500-mete1 
at Berlin in 1936. We coaches define 
such performances as “athletic be 
yondness,”” which means the ability 
of an athlete to go above and be 
yond anything he has ever achieved 
before in order to get there first. It 
is competitive ability plus. 

There is, of course, a certain psy 
chological disadvantage which the 
famous athletes suffer. Landy and 
Santee, particularly, are on the spot 
almost every time they start a race 
because people expect them to turn 
in sensational times. There is a pos 
sibility that a great half-miler might 


made better . 


LOW INITIAL COST DOESN'T 
MAKE A BARGAIN! 


It. takes more than price fag buying to make any purchase 
a bargain. Cost plus performance plus service life must be 
considered. That's why McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
Gym Towels are the real bargains in the towel field. They're 
. . of higher quality materials . 
(350 to 500 uses and laundering). This extre long life is 
your extra savings. And—you get the dividends of McArthur 
free towel repair service. Write today for information. 


GEO. M A R T at BARABOO, WIS. 


. . to last longer 


move up to the mile and set the rec 
ord. Whitfield has announced his 
intention of trying the mile late in 
the summer. Barthel hall 
miler who moved up to the longer 
races successfully. Whitfield of the 
United States or Tage Ekfeldt of 
Sweden may also be able to do it. 


Was a 


Coaches agree on one thing in re 
gard to the four-minute mile, and 
that is that weather and track con- 
ditions have to be perlect. It must 
be a warm, still day and the at 
mospheric conditions must be good. 
It could happen in California, par 
ticularly at one of the night meets 
where running conditions seem to 
be excellent. It could happen on 
one of the lovely spring or summer 
days in the Middle West. Or tt 
could happen in England or North 
ern Europe where the tracks are 
good and where the air is like wine 
in August and September. 


Why Men Like To Run 

People may wonder why young 
men like to run distance races. What 
Why all that hard, ex 


fun is it? 
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NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y 


hausting work? 
your Where's the good of it? It is 
one of the 


Where does it get 


surange ironies of this 
strange life that those who work the 
hardest, who subject themselves to 
the strictest discipline, who give up 
certain’ pleasurable things order 
to achieve a goal, are the happiest 
men. When you see 20 or 30 men 
line up for a distance race in some 
meet, don't pity them, don't feel 
sorry for them. Better envy them in 
stead. You are probably looking at 
the 20 or 30 best “bon vivants” in 
the world. ‘They are completely and 
joyously happy in their simple tastes, 
their strong and well-conditioned 
bodies, and with the thrill of whol 
some competition them 
the days of their youth 
when they can run without weari 


belore 
‘These are 


ness; these are their buoyant, golden 
days, and they are running because 
they love it. Their fuller 
this and 
memories 


lives are 
because ol 
then 


competition 
will be far 
That's why men love to run. 


richer 
That's 


why men do run. some 


There ts 
thing clean and noble about it. * 
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CLASSIC 
FOLK-DANCE 
SHOE | 


style $311 


Y," leather heel — 


comfort and support when you dance and “reel’’. 
Capezio produc!s represent true 


economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. _ 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 

Address Dept. CP-554 


Principal Cities throughout the World 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 
New York * Boston * Chicago 
Los Angeles * Hollywood 

San Francisco * San Mateo * Montreal 


4th annual 


FOLK CENTER 


Central Michigan College of 
Education — August 16-21 


FEATURING 
AMERICAN COUNTRY 
DANCING AND FOLK SINGING 


with College Staff 


Instruction in: Elementary and 
Advanced Dancing; Group 
Singing; and Square Dance 
Calling. 


Miss Grace Ryan, author of 
“Dances of Our Pioneers,” Di- 
rector. 

Held in conjunction with State High 


School Athletic Association Coaching 
School 


For information, write: 
Director of Field Services, 
Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Editor, National Sectior 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE NORTHWEST 

Chairman of this district is Fimelia-Louise 
Ailby, School of Physical and Health Edu 
cation, Univ. of Wash. Interested in’ both 
sports and dance, Miss Kilby took her B.S 
at Mary Washington College, Va., and has 
since spent several summers studying dance 
at Connecticut College, and the 
Univ. of Wash. (under Betty Meredith 
Jones). At Bryn Mawr and Averett Col 
lege (Vay) as well as her present location, 
she has taught both sports and dance. As 
adviser to the Univ. of Wash. women’s 
swimming club, she has the opportunity to 
co-ordinate her two interests creative 
rhythmic swimming. 

Chairmen of the Northwest states are: 
Cheska, Centval Wash. College of 
Education, Wash; Donna Hoge, Idaho 
State College, Idaho; Betty Mazula, Mont 
state Univ., Bozeman; Corlee Munson, Bend 
High School, Bend, Ore; and Diane Ban 
croft, Univ. of British Columbia, B. C 


From Oregon 

@ Oregon State College has offered a com 
plete program of square and folk dance 
this vear, under the direction of Jean Ryder 
and Helen Poling. lrma Weir, the usual 
director, is on leave 

e@ At the Univ. of Ove., Rosamond Went 
worth and Bettie Jane Owens include mod 
cin, folk, square, and “international” dance 
in their programs 
@ Elina Hewitt, Astoria High School, has 
found enough enthusiasm among her stu 
dents to form a new modern dance group 
e@ Penny Fontaine, Corvallis High School, 
has initiated a new program in rhythmics 
and rhythmic tumbling. This vear she di 
rected a tumbling ballet. 


From Washington 
e@ Alice Gates of the State Coilege of 
Wash. reports a new and time-consuming 
and so far very successtul project’ her 
department a series of studio recitals on 
the relationship between modern dance 
and the arts 

Ihe first recital was Lecture-Demon 
stration on the subject “Modern Dance as 
an Art Form” by Alice Gates, Pattsy Wid 
man, graduate student art, and Dick 
Lee, former WSC student and dancer who 
is dancing professionally in New York, plus 
members of Orchesis and advanced Classes 
The second program consisted of recital of 
songs and dances on “The Relative Use of 
Movement and Voice tor Expression,” with 
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te College, East Lansing, Michigan 


Pattsy Widman and Marian Widinan, stu 
dent in voice and dance. Vhe third pro 
gram was on “The Necessity for Form in 
Dance Expression.” 
Margaret Grubble, physical education 
instructor ot Whitman College, was chore 
ographer and director of the musical ver 
sion of Dickens’ Christmas Carol presented 
by the college in December. She is teaching 
a class in theatre dance. 
lhe University of Washington has 
served with Northwest Friends of the Dance 
as co-sponsors of the Dance Series for this 
season. Lhe dance recital for Orchesis and 
advanced dance classes was presented in 
matinee and evening performances. Mary 
deVries divected the recitals. The North 
west Dance Section’s Dance Symposium was 
held on the campus in) March. Emelie 
Loutwe Kilby, chairman of the Northwest 
Dance Section, co-ordinated this symposi 
um. Jose Limon, famous modern dancer, 
taught master lessons and presented with 
his company a dance concert. Martha Nishi- 
fant of Seattle directed the Dance Tech 
niques Class and Nancy Jane Bare of Taco- 
ma conducted the creative session, 
e Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion Dance Club and classes presented their 
annual Dance Program in March. The pro 
gram title “The “Oweds’ of March” appro 
priately dwelt on the income tax theme. 
The group was directed by Shirley Nelson, 
instructor at the College 
e The Silver Spurs, teen-age Western Ex 
hibition dancers of Spokane, Washington, 
who are sponsored by the Public Schools 
and Park Board, took a 25-day tour across 
the United States covering 23 states. They 
presented a two-hour show of Cowboy 
Squares, Mexican, early American dances 
and such specialties as the Tango, Rhum 
ba, Samba, Filipino Bamboo Dance, West 
ern Indian war dance and the Hoop Dance 
of the Southwest Indians, in addition to 
some current American dances. The group 
of 20 boys and girls with their director, 
E. S.. “Red” traveled 10,000 
miles and made TV and radio appearances 
The Silver Spurs are planning another 
eastern tour this summer, leaving June 4 
Their itinerary includes Black Hills Teach 
ers College of Spearfish, S. Dak.; Boone, 
N. C.; Charleston, and Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Washington, D. C.; Columbia Univ., New 
York. Other cities desiring to have this 
group should contact E. 8. Henderson, Rec 
reation Consultant, Public Schools, Spokane. 


Henderson, 
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tempos 


printed in handy booklet form 
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RECORDS ROUTINES 


Post Office Box 328 


e 8 and 16 bar phrases, in varied tempos, for teaching 


e Complete arrangements of various lengths and 


DANCE ROUTINES 


Clearly written and easily understood 
All routines arranged to Russell Records and 


@ List of standard dance terminology in each book- | 


FREE! Send for the NEW 1954 complete catalog 
SHEET MUSIC 


RUSSELL RECORDS 


VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


DANCE RECORDS | 


made specifically for 


BALLET — BALLROOM — MODERN — TAP 


e Music with a very definite beat that is easy to follow 


for every purpose, 


WEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


Functional Leotards 
and Reheorsal Outfits 


Used by America's leading colleges 
Write for free illustrated brochure. 
SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 


fills your gym needs 
with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
for exercise and dance 


, A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise ond 


dance, 


BALANCED-DESIGN 
DANCE SHOES 
and accessories : 


e@ Spokane has many other dancing groups 
The Gymkana which was given in March in 
the Spokane Armory had 2,500 youngsters 
participating. Youthful dancers from all 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades did squares, 
circle mixers, waltzes and two-step dances. 
Interschool invitational square dance pei 
formances are currently being held as part 
of the noon-hour program. Gerald Saling, 
physical education instructor at) Franklin 
School in Spokane, has worked on this 
project. 

e@ Spokane Public Schools is now develop 
ing a new Guide in Rhythmics for the Ele 
mentary Grades to be ready next fall. 

e Central Washington College of Educa 
tion's Dance Club has been busy producing 
a slide series on dance techniques which 
will be ready in May. This series shows 
dance techniques of individual and group 
fundamentals. It will be useful for begin 
ning modern dance classes and for teaching 
fundamentals. The money for this project 
was raised by the club members through 
making and selling personalized “dancer” 
Christmas cards. This group has been un 
der the leadership of Alyce Cheska. 

e Walla Walla reports through Grace 
Houghton, on the International Folk Dance 
program presented by the upperclass girls 
of St. Paul's School for Girls. Mrs. Hough 
ton is teaching Latin-American dance to a 
group of United States Army engineers and 
their wives. The Blue Mountain Council 
ot Square Dance Clubs recently raised 
$100.00 for their March of Dimes Jamboree. 
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e Washington State College is planning a 
summer square dance workshop for July 
7, 8 9, which will be conducted by Jim 
and Ginny Brooks of Everett, Wash. It will 
include beginning, intermediate, and ad 
vanced techniques for dancers and callers 
a callers’ clinic, and a big evening dance 
party. Student folk dance enthusiasts hav« 
organized a new student folk dance club 
and held a successful Student Folk Festival 
and workshop in March. Jane Harris of 
Washington State College served as Dance 
Consultant for the National Recreation 
Workshop this winter and was chairman of 
the Dance in Recreation arca. *® 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as recetved—complete stock 
of all labels in the field 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Fotk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes 


Light and sturdy Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 


color. Head of specially selected real skin with 


nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


extra, 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 554 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE 
RECREATION MOVEMENT 


Belongs in work-kit of every 
recreation, physical education or 
group leader. You need it if you 
are a professional worker, a vol- 
unteer, parent, teacher, student, 
board member, civic-minded citi- 


zen. 
Articles on 


Recreation Administration 
Facilities and Equipment 
@ Program Planning; Playground Ac- 
tivities 
@ The School and Recreation 
@ Creative, Social, Physical Activities 
@ Recreation Leadership Techniques 


$4.00 one yr. $7.25 two yrs. 


? 

Supplement with 
RECREATION PROGRAM AIDS 
$5.00 ($3.50 for NRA members) 

PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 
$2.50 ($2.00 for NRA members) 


Published by 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSN. 
315 Fourth Ave. @ New York 10, N. Y. 


O, er Today 


E-Z 
Fill in and Return to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSN. 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a subscription to Rec- 
reation magazine for one yr. [| 
two yrs. 


[|] Check enclosed {] Bill me 
Send more information on 7 Program Aids 
Playground Notebook 


Name 
Street 
City 


Zone 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor Recreational Therapy Section 
3411 N St. N W., Washington 7,0 C 


Standards Are Proposed 

In fanuary 1954, this column reported 
the formation and purpose of the Council 
for the Advancement of Hospital Recrea 
tion. At its second meeting March 9 at the 
NEA. offices in) Washington, D. C., this 
Council drew up tentative standards for 
personnel employed recreation: fon the 
ill and disabled in a medical setting. 

Phe Council has emphasized that these 
standards are tentative and that they are 
subject to approval by the three profes 
sional groups represented on the Council, 
namely, the Hospital Section of the Amer 
ican Recreation Society, the National Asso- 
ciation of Recreational Therapists, and the 
AAHPER Recreational Therapy Section. 

The next meeting of the Council will be 
in November 1954, at which time it is 
planned to adopt officially these standards 
or modifications thereof, determine whether 
or not the Council should provide for the 
recognition of personnel mecting these 
standards and how this can best be done 
in fairness to all concerned. 

The Council is proposing two sets of stand- 
ards for those employed in recreation for the 
ill or disabled in a medical setting. 

(1) For those entering the profession one 
of the following would be required: 

\. Master's degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in Hos 
pital Recreation, Recreation in Rehabilita 
tion, or Recreational Therapy; and one 
year full-time paid experience im recreation 
for the handicapped in a medical setting 
(The required clinical experience for the 
Master's degree could be substituted for an 
equal portion of the full-time paid experi 
ence.) 

B. Master's degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in Rec 
reation; and, two year's full-time paid ex- 
perience in recreation for the handicapped 
in a medical setting 

C. Master’s degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in a 
professional field closely allied to Recrea 
tion and applicable to recreation for the 
handicapped in a medical setting; and, an 
undergraduate degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in Rec 
reation, or its equivalent (24 college credits 
in professional courses in Recreation) ; and, 
two vears’ full-time paid experience in rec- 
reation for the handicapped in a medical 
setting. 

(2) Those currently employed full-time 
in the profession would be required to have 
a combined total of seven vears of academic 
training in a college or university and full 
time paid experience in recreation for the 
handicapped in a medical setting, provid- 


ing at least two of the seven: years (60 col- 
lege credits) represented study (regardless 
of the field of specialization) at an accred 
ited college or university, and, at least 
three of the seven years represented full 
time paid experience in a medical setting. 
Provision would be made for the evaluation 
of the credentials of those now employed 
in the field not able to meet cither set of 
standards but whose outstanding compe 
tence and extensive professional experience 
should warrant special consideration, 


The Council has emphasized that these 
standards are to be evaluated intensely be- 
fore adoption. It has invited all interested 
individuals, professional groups and educa- 
tional institutions to offer constructive sug- 
gestions for their improvement and/or uti- 
lization. This should be done either 
through the professional group with which 
the reader is afhliated; or, comments and 
stiggestions may be relayed to the Council 
through your editor, 

The standards will be discussed at early 
meetings of the three professional groups 
represented on the Council. Consequently, 
it is in the reader's interest as well as in 
the interest of the profession, for all to 
participate in this significant development 
by affiliating with and attending the meet- 
ings of any or all of these professional 
groups. In any event, be sure to inform the 
Council of your recommendation on this fun- 
damentally important subject at the earliest 
possible date. 


Therapeutic Recreation 


Paul Haun, M.D., clinical director, Gray- 
lyn Hospital, Winston Salem, N. C., at last 
year’s National Recreation Congress in 
Philadelphia, presented a paper on “Recre- 
ation in the Total Hospital Program.” The 
paper will be published in the Congress 
Proceedings. The following quote seems to 
express much of Dr. Haun’s philosophy: 

“There was a time before Pasteur and 
Lister when surgeons operated with bare 
hands and uncleansed instruments. Post- 
operative infections were practically univer 
sal and doctors, making a virtue of inevit- 
ability, spoke wisely of benign fevers and 
laudable pus. Today sterilization of the 
operative side is as much a part of surgical 
routine as the use of a scalpel in making 
the initial incision. No one argues that an 
antiseptic used for this purpose relieves 
the patient’s symptoms, modifies the surgi- 
cal pathology or cures the disease. No more 
can it be denied that as a direct conse- 
quence of antisepsis patients in) countless 
thousands who would formerly have died 
are today restored to health and useful- 
ness. I like to think of recreation in simi- 
lar terms as an important means of increas 
ing the effectiveness of therapy. While not 
curative in itself, it helps create the milieu 
for successful treatment. An apprehensive, 
a resentful or a despondent patient is a 
chancy patient therapeutically. What is 
better calculated to allay concern, dissipate 
animosity or lighten sadness than friend- 
ship, generously offered, in the setting of a 
shared pleasure?” 
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RAWLINGS new Advance Football and Basketball 
catalog includes the recently introduced “Head 
Cushion” line of football helmets; the new ‘‘Fleet- 
foot’’ football shoes; the ‘Safe-T-Vue'’ face pro- 
tector; and a new line of shoulder pads. Catalogs 
are availabie at Rawlings dealers or: 


Caro! Segermark, Miss Chicago of 
1953, wears the new Sport Shirt and 
Shorts, added to the MOORE GYM 
SUIT LINE for 1954. It's just one of 
several new functionally styled gym 
apparel numbers in the Moore catalog, 
available upon request. Tunics, tum- 
bler suits, one-piece suits, shorts, and 
sport shirts are illustrated in full color. 
For more information contact: 


R. C. Karsted, Adv. Mgr. 
E. R. Moore Co. 
932 W. Dakin St. 

Chicago 11 


CATALO® 
1954 


The 1954 CHAMPION KNITWEAR general athletic 
catalog features ‘Reverse Weave’’ sweat suits, a 
complete line of physical education uniforms, and 
introduces Champ-Dye. Designs, numbering, strip- 
ing, or lettering processed with Champ-Dye can 
be washed, scrubbed, or bleached with no running 
or fading of colors or loss of detail of design. 
Samples of Champ-Dye cloth are available for 
laundering tests to Athletic Directors. Write: 


Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 
2307 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The new 1954 HILLERICH AND BRADSBY 
catalogs describing in complete detail each 
item in the new Louisville Slugger Bat 
and Louisville Grand Slam lines are avail- 
able. These catalogs are in full color and 
may be obtained free by writing 


Dept. J., Hillerich and Bradsby Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sales Promotion Dept. 


The latest VOIT 32-page catalog of rubber and 
rubber-covered athletic equipment illustrates and 
describes approximately 100 items, including the 
new, yellow official XB20 basketball, colored play- 
ground-utility balls, super-soft softballs, and a 
baseball base built on a new principle. For copies 
write: 


Advertising Department 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The “DOUBLE DUTY TOOTHBRUSH KIT" ‘for age 10 and up) with twist-handle Tooth 
brush plus a guest-size tube of Ipana toothpaste is available at 20 kits for $3.00. The 
“Junior Toothbrush Kit'’ (for children up to 10 years) contains a child-size toothbrush 
plus Ipana and is $2.00 for 20 kits 

Colorful cartons imprinted with instructions provide convenient storage in school. The 
kits are intended for free distribution by schools in connection with dental health pro- 
grams based on Bristol-Myers free, colorful teaching units—the “Working Together for 
Better Health’ unit for grades 1-6 and ‘Better Care for Your Teeth’ unit for teen 
age and adult groups. Send your order to 


Educational Service Dept. JH 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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Let others share your good ideas. Scud your 
How We Do It to the Editor 


MARKING IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


by |. F. WACLOW 


IN DETERMINING the semester mark in 
physical education, the following four ma 
jor areas are considered: a skill test, a writ 
ten test, a physical fitness test, and the in 
structor’s subjective evaluation of the stu 
dent. The raw scores for these items are 
converted to L-scores, which are added to 
gether to give a total score. Phe total score 
is then given a letter value 

In order to assist the instructor in: arris 
ing at his subjective evaluation, the follow 
ing tating scale was devised 


ATTENDANCE: Act or fact of being in class. 


» Pxcellent: Student has perfect attend 
ance and has never been late for class 
1 Good: Student has | absence and/or 
lor 2 lates 
Average Student has 2 absences and 
or | oor 2 lates 
2 -Below Average: Student has 3 ab 
sences and/or or 2 lates. 
1 Poor: Student has 4 absences and /or 
lor 2 lates 
Note: Excused absences are to be evalu 
ated by the instructor, 


IMPROVEMENT: An improving; especially 
betterment. State of being improved; 
especially enhanced value or excellence 

5 -bxcellent: Student has approximated 
the limit of his ability. 

1 Good: Student has shown improve 
ment in all areas of the course 

% Average: Student has shown improve 
ment in certain areas of the course. 

2 Below Avg: Student has shown im 
provement but not in line with his 
potential 

Poor Student has shown very. little 
provement 


PARTICIPATION: Lo have a share in com 
mon with others; to partake; share 

5 -Fxcellent Student has at all times 
shown an eagerness to participate in 
the activities of the course. 

Good: Student has lapsed in his par 

licipation at times during the course. 


)— Average: Student has participated in 
the activities of the course under mo 
tivation. 

2 Below Avg.: Student participates, but 
at times he has to be motivated by 
special request of the instructor. 

1 -Poor: Student has little desire to par- 

ticipate and has to be continually re 

minded by the instructor that activity 
is a part of the course. 


ATTITUDE: Position or bearing as indicat 
ing action, feeling, or mood. 
5—-Excellent: Student has been at all 

times a highly desirable member of 
the class 

1 Good: Student has desirable habits of 
group interaction. 

%--Average: Student has been desirable 

member of the class, but at times 

shows minor undesirable traits of ac. 
tion. 

2-—Below Avg.: Student could be singled 
out as having social traits which are 
undesirable. 

}--Poor: Student has traits which defi 
nitely need counselling for purposes of 
correction 

This form may also be used by each stu- 

dent for constructive self-analysis. It is be- 
lieved that to “know oneself” presents an 
excellent opportunity to the individual for 
general character development and self- 
realization. Students are encouraged to rate 
themselves 


Score: 
Now Mid-term Final 


NAME Date: 


SPRINGTIME IS RELAY 
TIME 


by ALVIN B. CHRISMAN 

Assistant Director, Physical Education Department 
Public Sct Fort Worth, Texas 
1O MANY PEOPLE springtime means a 
time to go fishing or to daydream, but to 
the elementary school children of Fort 
Worth, Texas, it means relay time. Hun 
dreds of boys and girls in the Fort Worth 
School System try to make one of their 
school relay teams and get to run in the 
biggest little relay carnival in the country. 

This vear the physical education depart 
ment will sponsor the elementary relays for 
the 80th consecutive year. Interest and par 
ticipation in this large and colorful event 
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is increasing each year. afternoons 
ave now scheduled so as to give a greater 
number of boys and gitl an opportunity 
to participate. During the three dass. it is 
estimated that over 6,000) bovs and girls 
participate in the elementary relays 


Schools are classified for participation by 
enrollment. The larger schools run against 
each other, etc. The teams are classified ac 
cording to weight, and schools may enter 
one or more boys and one or more girls 
relay teams in each of the following Classes: 
Class F, no runner over 65 Ib., Class FE, no 
runner over 70 Ibs.; Class D, no runner 
over 75 Ib.; Class C, no runner over 80 Ib.; 
Class B, no runner over 85 Ib.; and Class 
\, no weight limit. A runner may move 
up into a higher weight classification, but 
no runner may move into a lower class 
team, nor may any contestant participate 
on more than one team. 


The length of the race is 440 yards for 
all classes, with eight runners to the team, 
kach participant runs 55 yards. All races 
are staggered with the teams starting and 
finishing in the same lane. Preliminaries 
are necessary to get our large entry list 
down to eight teams in the finals. We have 
eight stations with a large cardboard plac 
ard to identify each station. Drawings are 
held prior to the day of the meet, and 
each school is notified what lane each team 
drew. When their relay is called each boy 
and girl reports to the placard identifying 
their station. All contestants are urged to 
wear gym suits and tennis shoes; however, 
most of the youngsters prefer to run bare- 
foot. Almost without exception every 
school through the co-operation of the 
PTA or other groups, has accumulated gym 
suits in school colors. The many different 
colors in evidence add gaity and a carnival 
atmosphere to the occasion. 


Our school administrators and principals 
fave co-operated 100°), in this phase of our 
clementary school educational program and 
are, in fact, as enthusiastic as the children 
before and during the relays. The relays 
are well organized and run off quickly, 
thereby involving very little loss of school 
time. The physical education department 
believes that the physical welfare of the 
child is of prime importance in the educa 
tional training of the child and every ef- 
fort is made toward this end. In-line 
with this thought, the health record of each 
contestant must be checked by the school 
nurse before a child is permitted to pat 
ticipate on a team. 

A community is judged by the behavior 
of its children. Their training and super 
vision is of prime importance. Any adult, 
after seeing the elementary children of Fort 
Worth in action with all the eagerness, an 
ticipation and desire to win, while at the 
same time obeving all the rules of track 
etiquette, fair play, and sportsmanship, 
should come away with a renewed faith in 
the perpetuation of our democratic proc- 
esses and more so, with a renewed interest 
and faith in the development of our citizens 
of tomorrow, * 
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Why go half way with the 
FINISH you put on the floor? 


Your gym floor is so important that it’s only sensible 
to use the best finish . .. especially when it costs no more. 

Seal-O-San is considered best by thousands of the 
nation’s leading school and university coaches every- 
where. Why? Because this glareless, non-slippery finish 
helps them play better basketball. They know a slippery 
surface can mean the difference between winning and 
losing an important game. 

Seal-O-San is also considered best by thousands of 
school executives for these reasons: First, it has proved 
in 31 years of hardest use that it is the most dependable 
floor seal and finish in existence. Second, it is easy to 


apply and inexpensive. Third, it reduces maintenance to 
a simple daily sweeping with a dustless mop and elim- 
inates scrubbing. Fourth, it prolongs the life and beauty 
of the floor. It has beauty, value, economy, safety. 

Finish your gym floor now with Seal-O-San. Elimi- 
nate danger of accident and injury. Increase your gate 
receipts with better team play. Get 
a better looking gym floor at lower 
cost. 

Write us today for names of 
pleased users in your area and 
more information. No obligation. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. © Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia « Toronto 


coaches 
50e for handling 


| Seal-O-San Coaches 
Digest ree 


to 


Others send 


SEAL-O-SAN—THE FAVORITE FINISH OF COACHES, ATHLETES, OFFICIALS 
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GIR LS AND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athietics) 
Editor, RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OAFCW Volleyball Sportsday 

Ihe Oklahoma Athletic Federation of 
College Women held its volleyball sports 
day on the Oklahoma A&M campus January 
4 Twelve ef the 13 Oklahoma state col 
leges participated. The tournament was 
conducted in modified round robin style 
with the teams drawing for placings. Each 
team played three games whether it won 
or lost. The tournament was officiated en- 


tirely by students with WNORC ratings. 


Michigan Activities 
Ihe Michigan Board will be divided into 
two sections: the upper and lower Penin- 
sula. Officers for Michigan are: Chairman, 
Doerr, Sr. Royal Oak; Treas 
urer, Rath Sweezey, Wayne University, De 
troit; Secretary, Lynn Vendien, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte; Publicity, Nancy 

Himes, West Jr. High, Lansing. 
Sports chairmen include Joan Farrell, 
basketball; Luella 
Lynn Vendien, 


badminton; 
swimming; Kay Arnette, 
Shirley Hatheld, bowling; Betty 
Drobac, field hockey; Pat Devaney, golf; 
Violet) Hopkins, horseback riding; Miss 
Verde, volleyball; and Margaret Johnson, 
winter sports 


Workshop in Georgia 

Any state planning an NSGWS workshop 
this summer should contact Dorothy Perry, 
Georgia NSGWS representative. Minutes 
of the Georgia State Workshop held last 
October are available. ‘This workshop held 
on the Univ. of Georgia campus was at 
tended by 18 high school teachers, 15 col 
lege teachers, a representative the 
State Dept. of Education, and 40° major 
students 

Josephine Fiske, national chairman of 
NSGWS, from Goucher College gave the 
kick off address by explaining the national 
organization and its purposes, She outlined 
the duties of the 


Houser, 


fencing; 


National Committee: edit 
ing sports guides, preparing special publica 
Clones, planning convention programs, dem 
onstrations, Clinics, sponsoring the ofhcials 
rating committee, 
preparing bulletin 


reviewing sports films, 
board material, and 
working to raise standards in’ girls sports 
included — guidebooks, 
tennis officiating, public relations, in-service 
training, problems in high school schedul 
ing classes and facilities, WNORC, 
touch football, 


Topics discussed 


status of 
standards of high school 
coaching, and basketball coaching. It was 
suggested that tennis, badminton, and golf 
clinics be held this spring. 


California News 

Loi Messler, NSGWS California South, 
reports the following clinic highlights: 
\lice Marble and Mary K. Browne pre; 
sented teaching techniques at a tennis clinic 
at Los Angeles City Cafege. John Lesh, jr. 
boys U. S. champ, and Myron Franks, run- 
ner-up, jr. boys singles and jr. boys doubles 
champ, put on a demonstration, “How it is 
played.” They were joined by Darlene 
Hard, Pacific Southwest, jr. girls champ, 
and Barbara Brist, jr. girls singles champ 
of Southern California. The match was 
called by Doroty DeVries, national ladies 
champ. 

The swimming clinic held in Long Beach 
featured Lyle Draves giving coaching hints 
with Paula Jean Myers demonstrating, June 
Breck Jones showing comic dives and giv- 
ing coaching hints, kay Greens giving class 
techniques, and June Taylor giving sug- 
gestions. for choreography in’ synchronized 
swimming. 

The softball clinic in Burbank was in 
“Motivation and ‘Teaching “Techniques,” 
with Dorothy Allen giving suggestions on 
bulletin-board material, rainy-day material, 
and how to score. Louella Daetweiler dem- 
onstrated batting and fielding. 

The “Swap Shop” idea has been used at 
the sectional and state conventions {for 
HPER. Women meet in a large group and 
then divide into special interests groups: 
junior high, senior high, college, recreation, 
and GAA, After an hour of discussion and 
15 minutes of “buzzing,” the group  reas- 
semble for summaries and recommenda 
tions. 

Other highlights include: The NSGWS 
was represented at the state council meet- 
ing of the California Interscholastic Federa 
tion. The North and South Rosters were 
presented to all members and they were 
urged to call upon the NSGWS sub-section 
al representatives for any needed assistance. 

New Rating Boards have been started in 
Long Beach and San Diego 
taining the committee roster, 


Letters con 
calendar, rat- 
ing board calendars, co-ed standards, and 
free publications from the national office 
have been sent to all physical education 
teachers and recreation directors in central 
and southern California. 


Archery Backstop 

Tyons, Midwest chairman of 
NSGWS, has instructions and constructional 
data for an archery backstop available. Di 
rections for construction as well as a_pic- 


Marjorie 
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Excellent for Summer School Courses 


SELECTED BASKETBALL ARTI- 
CLES, A collection of articles 
from Official Basketball 


Guides. 1936-1953 


Publications to be Released 


this Summer 


fune 1 
TENNIS-BADMINTON GUIDE 
1954-56 


*ARCHERY-RIDING GUIDE 
1954-56 


*BOWLING- FENCING - GOLF 
GUIDE 1954-56 


July 1 


SOCCER-SPEEDBALL GUIDE 
1954-56 


August 1 


BASKETBALL GUIDE 1954-55 
FIELD HOCKEY-LACROSSE 
GUIDE 1954-56 


*Formerly Individual Sports Guide. 
Now in two Guides to cover each 
sport more fully. 


order from 


NSGWS 1201 16th St., N.W 


Wash. 6, D.C. 


ture of the backstop can be obtained from 
Miss Lyons at Ripon College, Ripon, Wis 
consin. 

Idaho Playdays 

The Univ. of Idaho Women’s Physical 
Education Dept. held its annual high-school 
playday Feb. 6. High schools from eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho attended. 

Students enrolled in the Management of 
Women’s Athletics class planned the play 
day. Uhe girls participated in table tennis, 
shuffleboard, folk dances, basketball, volley 
ball, and swimming. 

Moscow High School was hostess Feb. 20 
for a basketball playday to which nearly 
all schools in Washington and Idaho were 
invited. Vicky Benzia, girls physical edu 
cation instructor, was in charge. 


Florida News 
Gainesville Board of Women Officials has 
been active this year, under the chairman 
ship of Cornelia Edmondson, University of 
Florida. Jane Millar of the University is 
Secretary- Treasurer. Ratings have been 
given in volleyball and basketball. * 
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STIMULATE YOUR SPORTS 
PROGRAM WITH 


BR tODERI CK 


5 -Foot recurved hickory bow, pulling from 20 to 30 
pounds, with hardwood handle riser, attractive grip, 
and Lay-latex double-loop linen string. Four 24” tar- 
get arrows with plastic nocks, finished with 2-color 
crest. Leather arm guard, finger tab. 24” full color 
target face. Booklet, ‘Archery Made Easy,"’ by Ben 


Pearson. $1000 RETAIL 


~~ BER PERRSOR— 


PINE Blure. ‘ARKANSAS 


*Write today for free catalogue, literature on “How to Organize . 
an Archery Club" and the name of your nearest dealer Tailored shorts, 


with zipper back 
closing and cuffed 


bottoms. Two front 
Watconal pockets. A smart 


and very popular 


GYM SUITS 


cerized Sanforized 
Suit shown is a new model TWILL; royal, 
No. 268 “‘Easy-on”’. i roon, navy, black, 
‘ red, evergreen, and 
Here's a colorful and com- Bee hit 
fortable all-sports suit de- ¥ wnere. 
signed to slip on and off in : 
a jiffy. Tunic style with 
colored metal grippers from 
neckline to hem. Matching 
elastic leg bloomer. Deep 
pleated action back, flared 
skirt, attached belt with non- 
rust buckle, pocket and ac- 
tion styled sleeve. 


In Sanforized Cadet Blue, 
Jade Green, Yellow or White 
at only $4.95. 


Write for free color cir- 
cular, or send for sample 
suits today! 


‘The National label is 
your Guarantee of satisfac- 
tion.” 


sports eQuipment co. (2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
380 N. MARQUETTE ST. Fond du Lac @ Wis BLVD., 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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Health is Secondary 
(Continued from page 22) 


dents with impaired hearing and vi- 
sion; home and hospital teaching 
service, 

The problem of the physically ex- 
ceptional youth is the concern of the 
physician, parent, psychologist, spe- 
cial education teacher, and therapists 
as well as the visiting counselor. 
Therefore, it is essential that the best 
“teamwork” is given to achieve the 
goal of healthful living for the stu- 
dent. 

The emotionally exceptional youth 
may not be identified readily by 
school personnel and parents, even 
though he is unable to utilize his 
school experiences successfully. The 
visiting counselor has the responsi- 
bility of assisting the school in iden- 
tifying the students who present so- 
cial and emotional difficulties. 

One of the greatest contributions 
that special services makes to the 
health education program in_ the 
school is helping the exceptional 
youth accept and understand his 
limitations and strengthen po- 
tentialities. These services are pre- 
ventive mental health and require 
the co-operation of all school person- 
nel, the home, and community. 


Hester S. Burbridge 


IN CONCLUSION 


THERE IS HEALTH education in 
every school. It may be a planned 
co-operative program or catch-as 
catch-can. There are many ways to 
promote and maintain a good pro- 
gram, probably as many ways as 
there are schools. However, no ef- 
fective health education is possible 
without co-ordinated effort “to pro- 
vide learning experiences tor the 
purpose of influencing knowledges, 
attitudes, and conduct relating to in- 
dividual and group health.”* An ef- 
fective way to meet the health needs 
of high school students is to fully 
subscribe to Secondary School for 
Health; Health for the Secondary 
School. 


SBulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Vol. 37, No. 
195, May 1953, p. 1. 


What Next in Tennis? 
(Continued from page 18) 


more of what goes into the teaching 
of tennis, or before one can ade- 
quately say that one method is su- 
perior to another. 

The first problem to be solved 
would be that of the velocity neces- 
sary to get the desired results on the 
serves and drives. Herein also is 
found a series of problems relative 
to the rhythmic form. How should 
the force be applied? Should the 
stroke have the greatest force toward 
the middle of the spatial form? 
Which of these rhythmic forms re- 
sults in the least expenditure of en- 
ergy for the maximum results? 

Studies that would establish the 
type of rhythmic form used in the 
application of force by the top-rank- 
ing players of tennis would help 
solve this problem. Once this is 
known, another problem of how the 
students may be most advantageous- 
ly given this feeling for the time pat- 
tern or velocity used in the applica- 
tion of force presents itself. What 
movement experiences must be given 
to help the student most successfully 
become aware of what should go into 
an efficient tennis stroke? 
Problems of Angles 

Once the desired velocities for 
serves and drives are known and the 
kinesthetic feeling tor the rhythmic 
pattern and the spatial pattern is es- 
tablished, the teacher may easily con- 
trol other factors that are important 
in achieving desired results. One of 
these is the angle with the perpen- 
dicular. 

Perhaps an example will clarify 
this statement. Suppose, for instance, 
that a particular student has a cer- 
tain velocity on her serve. Her spa- 
tial form and her rhythmic form of 
the stroke are correct. Yet, her serves 
are consistently missing the service 
court by being long. This could easi- 
ly be corrected by having the student 
adjust the toss of her ball in relation 
to her body so that she would be 
directing the ball parallel to the 
ground. On the other hand, students 
with very slow deliveries and who do 
not have much strength will have to 
direct the ball upward, which would 
mean that they have to hit the ball 
farther back of the body. 


The same principle may be ap- 
plied to the drives—moving closer to 
or farther from the bounce of the 
ball—once the velocity is established 
and there are consistent results in 
spatial and rhythmic forms. If the 
face of the racket maintains the same 
position, meeting the ball closer to 
the rebound from the ground will re- 
sult in a higher ball than one which 
is met at the peak of the rebound or 
farther back. Here again is the prob- 
lem of applying enough force to the 
ball so it will “beat gravity to the 
net.” 

The other tactor which we may 
control and which is important in 
placing the ball to the disadvantage 
of the opponent is the angle with the 
horizontal. ‘This problem deals with 
students whose balls go consistently 
to the right or left. If their point of 
contact with the ball is such that it 
goes consistently to the right or left, 
having them move in such a way that 
the ball is contacted either in front 
of or back of the forward foot would 
correct the flight of the ball in rela- 
tion to the angle it takes with the 
horizontal. 


A Fresh Approach 

Herein have been presented a 
number of questions that are perti- 
nent to the teaching of tennis. ‘The 
answers to these questions and others 
may lead to a new approach to the 
teaching of tennis techniques. 

These questions and others related 
to physical education have resulted 
from studies and discussions carried 
out by members of the Department 
of Physical Education for Women at 
the University of Wisconsin in the 
hope that the answers to those ques- 
tions will lead to the folowing: 1. 
Better diagnosis of what is expected 
in the way of rhythmic form in the 
technique of good players and how 
the novice falls short of the desired 
techniques, and 2. Better and more 
efficient teaching methods that will 
help the student become kinestheti- 
cally aware of good techniques and 
movement. 

REFERENCES 

Furton, B., “Speed and Accuracy 

in Learning a Ballistic Movement,” Re- 

search Quarterly, 13:1: 30-36 (March 

1942). 

F. B. ann L. M., Applied Mo- 


tion Study, New York: Sturgis and Wal- 
ton, 1917. 
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TREMENDOUS VALUE — ILLUMINATE NIGHT SPORTS 


Government Surplus 
Heavy Duty Adjustable 
All Purpose NEW 


LIGHT STAND 


USE EVERYWHERE — INDOORS, OUTDOORS 


Here is one of the greatest money saving buys ever made avail- 
eble to sports departments of Schools, Clubs, Associations and 
other Organizations. Now at a small fraction of what it might 


otherwise cost you can illuminate | 
all types of sporting events—out- STA OZ 
door swimming pools, boating piers, 5 
basketball games, tennis courts, 
playground areas, etc., etc! 
Portable, sturdy metal tripod gives Sports Equipment 
you high concentration of light ws 
over large working area. From com- 
pact unit 55” high can be extended 
to height of 12 ft. Use for lights, 
camera, display. Originally designed 
for aircraft landing, field lighting. 
Nt. wt. 40 Ibs., ship. wt. 75 Ibs. Ex- 
press or truck collect. #710. 


COMPLETE AS Stand 


SHOWN— $39.50 only $14.95 


Lamp Assemblies—Oft and on switch, 4 movable sockets, 
11% ft. waterproof cord +710A—Each, $8.95 
(3 for $25.00) 


509 So. State 
Dept. PEJ545, CHICAGO, ILL. 


0.5. PAT OFF 


MAKES SHOWERS AND SWIMMING POOLS 
| SPARKLING CLEAN! 


At last there is a cleaner that actually removes algae, lime forma 
tions, rust and other stains which detract so much from the ap 
pearance and sanitary conditions of your pool 

Just sprinkle Saf-I-Klenz on damp surface, mop lightly and 
rinse with clear water Ihere’s no hard rubbing, your swimming 
pools and showers will be sparkling clean in a fraction of the 
time needed when using ordinary cleaners 

Saf-T-Klenz is harmless to hands, clothing, floors and drains, 
leaves no unpleasant odor minimizes conditions that breed and 
spread infectious germs 


Free sample and literature on request 


BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


724 Superior Street Toledo 4, Ohio 
{ ) Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz 
‘ ) Please send quantity prices 
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General Comments 


@ President Eisenhower's Health bducation 
Welfare Program is explained by excerpts 
from the Social Legislation Information 
Service: 

National health goals despite our 
rapid progress toward better health, much 
remains to be done: “Approximately 224,000 
of our people died of cancer last: year. I his 
means that cancer will claim the lives of 
25 million of our 160 million unless the 
present cancer mortality rate is lowered. 
Diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
alone now take over 817,000 lives annually. 
Over 7 million Americans are estimated to 
suffer from arthritis and rheumatic diseases 
Twenty-two thousand lose their sight each 
vear. Diabetes annually adds 100,000 to its 
roll of sufferers. ‘Two million of our fel 
low citizens now handicapped by physical 
disabilities could be, but are not, rehabili 
tated to lead full and productive lives. Ten 
million among our people will at some time 
in their lives be hospitalized with mental 
illness.” 
best way for most 
of our people to provide themselves the 
resources to obtain good medical care is to 
participate in) voluntary health-insurance 
plans.” In order encourage private 
health insurance plans to provide wider 
coverage and greater benefits, the President 
recommended the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the establishment of a lim 
ited Federal reinsurance 


Medical care costs 


service which 
would reinsure such plans against a portion 
of their above-normal losses arising out of 
such broadened protection 

Pending legislation: Legislation is now 
under active consideration to amend = the 
Hospital Construction and Survey Act along 
the lines recommended by the President 
The proposed amendment would provide 

(1) added assistance in the construction 
of nonprofit: hospitals for the care of the 
chronically ill; 

(2) assistance in the construction of non 
profit, medically supervised nursing and 
convalescent homes; 

(3) assistance in the construction of non 
profit’ rehabilitation facilities for the dis 
abled; 

(4) assistance in the construction of non 
profit diagnostic or treatment centers for 
ambulatory patients 

Fducation: The President has singled out 
the shortage of school buildings as a prob 
lem which may require action by the Fed 
eral Government 


He asked for an increase of $200,000 in 
the appropriation of the U. S. Office of 
Fducation “to expand the studies and con 
sultations through which it promotes bet- 
ter practices in education.” He likewise rec 
ommended new legislation to authorize the 
Office “to join its resources with those of 
State and local agencies, universities, and 
other educational organizations for the con 
duct of co-operative research, surveys, and 
demonstration projects.” 

He proposed that an advisory committee 
on education, composed of lay citizens, be 
established. 

White House Conference The President 
has announced his intention to call a na 
tional conference on education to study the 
facts about the Nation's educational prob 
lems and recommend an effective long 
range program. It would be preceded by 
State conferences at which professional edu 
cators and other citizens would meet to de 
velop the materials which would provide 
the basis for the White House Conference 
on Education. 

School lunch program: The President 
recommended an appropriation of $68 mil 
lion to the Dept. of Agriculture, of which 
$67,010,000 (same as for current year) 
would be for cash payments to States for 
use im serving lunches to school children. 
During 1953, about 4,584,000,900 meals were 
served to almost 9,800,000 children. He esti- 
mated that total Federal aid for the school 
lunch program including cash payments and 


Latest 
RECREATION BOOKLETS 


A Guide for the 
Initiation, Supervision, 
and Evaluation of 
Field Experiences in 
Recreation 


by J. Bertram Kessel 
25 pp. Mimeo 35e 


Report of the 
Conference on 
Professional Preparation 
of Recreation Personnel 


63 pp. Mimeo 


AAHPER 
1201-l6th St.. N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


$1.00 


TO COAST 


surplus foods distributed under the pro 
gram would amount to $218 million, com 
pared with $206 million this vear. 

@ Hugh Masters, formerly with the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich., 
is now Director of Continuing Education at 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

Mr. Masters was the 1949-50 recipient of 

the Anderson Award of AAHPER. 
@ Summer jobs are available for teachers 
in Girl Scout camps throughout the coun- 
try. These jobs provide a chance to study 
first-hand the advanced techniques of camp 
programs. 

Positions available include camp director, 
assistant camp director, unit leader, water 
front’ director, program consultant, and 
business manager. 

Interested persons should contact their 
local Girls Scouts council officer, or Fanchon 
Hamilton, Personnel Dept., Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A., 155 FE. 44th St., New York 17 


Health Education 


@ Presidents of 1,859 colleges and univer- 
sities have been invited to the Fourth Na 
tional Conference on Health in Colleges, 
May 5-8, Hotel Statler, New York City. 
Forty-six national organizations, includ 
ing AAHPER, are sponsoring the Confer- 
ence to consider ways of protecting and im- 
proving the health of college students. 


Recreation Education 


@ Sixty-one persons participated in the 
Conference on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel held at the NEA 
Building March 1-3. 

The Conference, sponsored by the Asso 
ciation for Higher Education, the National 
Commission on ‘Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, and AAHPER, was 
attended by delegates from 27 colleges offer 
ing a major in recreation. 

The purpose of the Conference was to 
provide an opportunity to those persons 
directly responsible for the professional 
preparation of recreation personnel to ex- 
change plans, viewpoints, and ideas relating 
to the undergraduate and graduate major. 
Discussions were held on general education, 
accreditation, certification and registration, 
and on the more recent developments with 
in industrial and hospital recreation. 

A summary of the Conference is avail 
able at one dollar per copy from AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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TROPHIES & AWARDS 


by the Organization You KNOW for 
QUALITY — QUICK SERVICE — RELIABILITY 


Ask for FREE 
32-Page Catalog of 


All Sports 


Trophies for Bowling and 


The Home of Radio's Tenpin Tattler 


Dept. R, 515 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, til. 


Phone: WAbash 2-5255 


General Education 
(Continued from page 38) 


Co-operative Instruction 

Educators interested in the gen- 
eral education program feel keenly 
a duty to society: that they should 
be instrumental in sending young 
men and women trom our universi- 
ties and colleges with a greater un- 
derstanding of our world. As indi 
viduals society, each graduate 
must be physically qualified to with- 
stand the rigors to which the ten- 
sions of present-day living subject 
him. 

Physical education can best make 
a real contribution through urging 
and recommending that the various 
areas make the implications of the 
specific subject matter to the total 
education of the individual an in- 
tegral part of each course of studly. 

Co-operative instruction must re 
place compartmentalized teaching il 
general education is to be meaning- 
ful to the individual. 

Such an understanding between 
educators should strengthen and 
augment the activity program. The 
relationships are numerous and edu- 
cators needs to be generalists as well 
as specialists. “There is much to be 
learned from one another. Each can 
enrich the curriculum of his own 
specific field by being aware of con- 
tributions of colleagues and impli 
cations for self. Such a philosophy 
will be conducive to teaching funda 
mentals, not facts. 


FOR HEALTH, 


Books (Continued from page 40) 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Father, Hear Thy Children Sing, by Ruth 
Heller. Chicago: Hall and McCreary. 434 
S. Wabash. 1953. 80 pp. $1.50 


Mushrooms and Toadstools, 
bottom. New York: The 
60 - Sth Ave. 1953. 306 pp. 


by John Rams 
Macmillan Co 
$6.25 


General Interest 


Adult Education—A directory of National 
Organzations represented in the Council of 
National Organizations of the Adult Edu 
cation Published by the 
Press for the Council of 
Organizations of the Adult 
sociation, Room 205, The Cooper 
ith Ave. at 7th St., New York 3. 
pp $2.00, 

What Educational TV Offers You, by Jack 
Mabley. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 20% 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 38th St., 
New York 16, 1954. 28 pp. 25c¢ each. 

The Codification of School Laws. Research 
Bulletin, Vol. No. February 


Association. Asso 
National 


Education As 


Union 
1954. 140 


1954. Research Div. of the National Educa 
tion Association, 120] l6th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 47 pp. 50¢ each. *® 


ROCKY TEACH ICHERS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHrks 


We Need You For The Best Positions. 
Largest In The West. Unexcelled Service. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D... Mar 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 

516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 

We fill positions in schools, colleges G uni- 


versities throughout the East G South. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 30th yr. 


BASKETBALL 


3 Years Guarantee! 
or 
Send tor Free Ca 

Box 1065 NEW LONDON. CONN 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


Cut Servicing and Replacement Costes 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 
Write to 
— K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y 


Combination padlocks, 
locker locks and flat 
key locks. 


LOCKS 


Available at Factory Prices 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 


DEPT. 
47 Great jones Street 


New York 12, New York 


NEW CATALOG! 


Yes ...a new catalog of Boys and 
Girls Gym Suits by DODGER is now 
available FREE... . 


Dodger 


—-GYM SUITS— 


Before you decide write for the new 
free catalog by DODGER. 


DODGER MFG. CO. 
Box 534 


BOX 534, FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Chairman, Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 


THE CONCHERO DANCERS 
OF MEXICO 


PORTIA MANSFIELD 
Mansfield Camps 
15 W. 6/th St., New York City 


IWO COLORED 16 mm motion pictures, 
with music and narration sound tracks, 
were photographed in Mexico, of the dance 
rituals of the Concheros.!) Part I, Introduc- 
tion, 10 minutes, and Part Hl, 18 minutes. 
This film was the first sound motion pic 
ture which was accepted as partial fulfill 
ment for a degree of Doctor of Education 
at New York University. 

‘The purpose of the film was to encourage 
citizens to live in peace and with apprecia 
tive understanding of other cultures. The 
problem, as clarified in conference with the 
Ethel Alpentels, and the Com. 
mittee, Irene V. Cypher, Leonard Larson, 
and Jay B. Nash, all of New York Univer- 
sity, was to portray on film the culture, or- 
ganization, ritual, and dance of the Con- 


the sponsor, 


‘Copies of the Condero films are now the prop 
erty of the New York University Film) Library, 
and also the Perry-Mansheld Rental Film Library, 
15 W. 67th Street, New York, after June 1, Steam 
boat Springs, Colorado 


NET BALL 
leading into 


VOLLEY BALL 


0 } 


chero Dancers of Mexico and to correlate 
these aspects with those of the Indians, and 
especially the Aztecs, before the Conquest. 

‘The Concheros are so named _ because 
they accompany themselves on a concha, 
a stringed musical instrument, often made 
from the shell of an armadillo. ‘They are 
not a tribe of Indians, but an Inter tribal 
organization of dancers, under an heredi# 
tary leadership, which perpetuates dance 
rituals with certain features which have 
been traced by Raul Guerrero, a composer 
and authority on Indian music, back to 
several hundred years before the Conquest. 

They are many thousands of men and 
women, chiefly from the Central Valley of 
Mexico, who do, in high seriousness, a re- 
ligious dance ceremonial, features of which 
date back to the times when such dances 
were done before idols. Now they are done 
in the atria of the Catholic churches which 
stand where the old pagan shrines once 
stood, and whose patron saints or repre- 
sentations of Christ have become amalga- 
mated, it is believed, with the beneficent 
attributes of the ancient gods. 

In western civilization of European ori- 
gin, we have nothing comparable to these 
ceremonies. And to see them is to be im- 
pressed with their aesthetic feeling, their 
physical energy and endurance, and _ reli- 
gious fervor, 


FILMS 
Health Education 


The following films, 1 
min., are available from Coronet Films, 
B & W $55. Educ. collaborator: Mabel E. 
Rugen, Univ. of Michigan. 


reel ea., sound, 11 


YOUR HEALTH AT HOME. A family shows 
how they co-operate to make their home 
healthy, and therefore happy, by keeping 
it clean and pleasant, working together, 
and taking pride in their home and belong- 
ings. 


YOUR HEALTH AT SCHOOL. This film 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION TEACHERS 


(1954 FILMSTRIPS 


This completely effective, simp 


le method of 


shows 


SOFTBALL 


Portia Wagenet, 


necessary — pictures are titled, given expl 
ball handling skills and other techniques of the team games. 


school ch in normal play situations. No guide 
of all tech , and show 


Produced by 


Supervisor of Teaching of Physical Education, University of 


shows what the school does to provide a 
pleasant, clean, and healthful atmosphere. 


YOUR HEALTH IN THE COMMUNTY. Im- 
portant services of public agencies aimed 
at maintaining and improving the health 
of the community are pointed out. 


YOUR HEALTH: Disease and 
Photo-micrography and animation show 
how harmful microbes are carried and 
spread, how they enter the body and cause 
sickness. The film also shows how we can 
help control disease. 


Its Control. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Physical Education 


The following are available from Van 
Allyn Institute, Woodland Hills, Calif. $5 
ea. or $15 for series. Simple methods of 
instruction are presented, showing elemen- 
tary school children in normal play situa- 
tions. Produced by Portia Wagenet, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley. NET BALL LEAD- 
ING INTO VOLLEYBALL, 44 fr.; SOFTBALL, 
45 fr; TOUCH FOOTBALL, 44 fr.; BASKET- 
BALL FOR BOYS, 44 fr. * 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U. 8. $3.00 New York City Approved List 
Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Announcing 


A NEW motion picture on 
Normal Menstruation 


MOLLY GROWS UP 


—For presentation to girls nine to 
fifteen years of age— 


16mm., sound, black and white 
15 minutes in length 


For preview and rental and pur- 


California at Berkeley, Colif, 
Schools, Oakland, Collif 


Please enter our order for 
No 1! — NET BALL leading into VOLLEY BALL — 44 fromes . $5.00 
No 2 — SOFTBALL for elementary grades — 45 frames 5.00 
No. 3 — TOUCH FOOTBALL for elementary grades — 44 frames 500 
No 4 — BASKETBALL FOR BOYS, elementary grades — 44 frames. 5.00 


Special Discount SERIES OF FOUR FILMSTRIPS 


INSTITUTION 


Supervisor of Physical Ed: in y 


chase information, please write: 


O000000 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 


(formerly Medical Films, Inc.) 


116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36 


BASKETBALL 
FOR BOYS 


ORDERED BY 


ADDRESS 
VAN ALLYN INSTITUTE 


Dept A Woodland Hills, Calif. 
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ON— 


288 pp. 


FOR— 


The Classroom Teacher 


The Specialist 


The Administrator 


Order from: 


Health Education 
Physical Education 
Recreation Education 


in the elementary school 


AAHPER’s 1954 
YEARBOOK 


$3.50 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. .C 


Make Your Floors Pay Dividends 
PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


with the 


Use the True Carpenter Ice Rink Design— 


Not an Imitation 


24 Years in Playland, Rye, N. Y. Without Repairs 
Rockefeller Center Plaza—1939 
University of Ilinois—1937 
E. R. CARPENTER 
1560 ANSEL RD. #9 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


E. J. WRIGHT UTILITIES LTD. 
Roger Sprague, Chief Engineer 


Strathroy, Ontario—Canadian Representatives 


Guide is 814 x 11 inches, 
44 pages. Price $1.00 


SEND FOR THIS SPORTS FILM GUIDE, TODAY! 


Contains a full listing of more 
than 1000 16mm motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms on athletic, 
physical education and recrea- 
tional subjects. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


dollar. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


More than 45 different sports and recre- 
ational subjects are covered. 


Each film listing shows the title 
Sn, of the film, its running time, its 

source, its cost for rental or 
tr, purchase and a brief deserip- 
tion of the contents. 


This comprehensive, up-to-date 
"5 fi film guide is a “must” for all 
who use sports films for instrue- 
tion or entertainment. Send for 
yeur copy today! 


Send me a copy of “Sports Film Guide.” I enclose herewith a check for one 
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Community Recreation 
(Continued from page 28) 


ough examination of wants and re 
sources of agencies in a metropoli 
tan area. The concept of evolving 
a set of principles to guide the sur 
vey process appeared in the Wor- 
chester, Massachusetts (1946), Bos- 


ton (1919), and New Orleans (1951) 
studies directed by Lewis R. Barrett, 
independent survey expert. 


Other notable surveys of the peri 
od were Weir's survey for the City 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota (1944) 
and Hutchins’ study of Whittier, 
(1948). Private survey 
organizations like Community Sur- 
veys, Inc., also contributed to. this 
period, In 


Calilornia 


addition, outstanding 
recreation authorities were used as 
consultants for surveys; George 
Hyelte’s guidance in the Long Beach, 
(1948) plan for recrea- 
tion and group service is an exam 


ple. 


California 


Outlook for the Future 


Considered alone, the 34 surveys 
made between 1950 and 1952 make 
it difficult to prognosticate the fu- 
ture of the community recreation 
survey. But the movement toward 
increased instruction in survey meth- 
ods as part of the curriculum for the 
professional preparation of recrea 
tion leaders implies that a majority 
of future administrators and leaders 
should be able to recommend and 
utilize the survey in recreation pro- 
gramming and planning. Another 
implication for the future of the 
survey is a rather recent recognition 
of survey methods in the literature 
of recreation and research, 
‘The survey may yet have its great 
est period of expansion and use as a 
reliable tool of research in) recrea- 
tion. 


ial 
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Recreation Commission 
(Continued from page 39) 


tensive financial guidance and con- 
sultation during the last biennium. 
Although the Commission does not, 
at this time, possess money for 
grants-in-aid it anticipates that, with- 
in the future, such a policy may be 
developed. 


Personnel 


The Commission realizes that good 
leadership is the very heart of the 
recreation program. Thus, it is in- 
terested in helping to develop the 
best of leadership for the operation 
of programs throughout the state on 
all levels of public, industrial, 
church, private, institutional and 
commercial recreation. More than 
filty communities have been given 
aid, in the past year, on personnel 
problems. 

Working closely with institutions 
of higher learning in their recrea 
tion-curriculum- planning activities, 
the Commission keeps in close touch 
with students in recreation and as- 
sists in locating good, potential lead 
ers. In co-operation with the North 
Carolina Recreation Society, — the 
University Extension Division, other 
agencies, and local hosts, it also spon 
sors recreation workshops and lead 
ership training institutes, 


Samples of Community Services 

The Commission assisted, in a 
two-year period, communities 
with recreation surveys, studies and 
inventories. Filty-seven communities 
received assistance on legal questions 
and procedure. “The Commnission 
spent considerable time in the devel 
opment of good leadership within 
the State and in’ bringing quality 
leaders into the State. It offers its 
full staff for training institutes and 
conterences, workshops, clinics, and 
study groups. It conducted 18 train- 
ing institutes and conterences of this 
type, during the last year, with an 
attendance of 800 recreation leaders. 
In addition, 22. rural recreation 
training institutes, reaching over 
1,400 leaders, were held. 

One hundred and ninety commu- 
nities received consultation — visits 


from members of the staff. The 


Commission had correspondence 
with 185 communities relative to 
recreation matters. “The office sent 
out thousands of copies of bulletins, 
leaflets and printed and mimeo 
graphed material on recreation sub 
jects. Its loan library has several 
hundred volumes for service circu 
lation. Inventories on Municipal 
Recreation, Camping, Youth-serving 
Agencies, Towns and Villages, and 
various phases of Commercial Recre 
ation were developed. 


Special Services, 1951-52 


A staff member gives almost tull 
time to assisting organizations and 
agencies interested in the advance 
ment of recreation for rural living. 
Other staff members contribute to 
this work. A> staff member works 
with the industrial recreation lead 
ership of the State. “The Commis 
sion has rendered special advisory 
services to a great number of manu 
facturing and industrial plants. “The 
staff works with the N.C. Council ot 
Churches, with several denomina 
tions and with individual churches 
in promoting recreation programs. 
‘The statl co-operates with the admin- 
istrative and protessional recreation 
leadership hospitals other 
State institutions throughout North 
Carolina. Close co-operation Exists 
between the Commission and youth 
serving agencies, such as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
Youth Centers, and others. Munici 
palities receive consultation service 
in response to requests. 

The Commission has participated 
in national, regional, and local meet 
ings devoted to the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency and 
continues these active associations. 
It has been closely associated with a 
number of state vocational, civic, 
and service organizations in their in 
terest and work in the field of recre 
ation. ‘The staff worked with the 
North Carolina Conference for So 
cial Service, the American Red 
Cross, the Piedmont Industrial As 
sociation, the State Congress of Pan 
ents and ‘Teachers, the North Caro 
lina Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the North Carolina League of Mu 
nicipalities, the Annual Public Wel 
fare Institute, the Veterans groups, 
the Grange, and similar bodies. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Relations with State Agencies 


Co-operative activities were worked 
through with the following state 
agencies: State Parks Division of the 
Department of Conservation and 
Development, the State Board of 
Public Welfare, the State Board ot 
Health, State College Agricultural 
Extension, University Extension Di 
vision, and the Library Commission. 

Members of the Stafl participated 
in 25 state conferences of various o1 
ganizations. “Phe Commission works 
closely with the North Carolina 
Recreation Society. participates 
in many of its activities. The stafl 
has rendered services to 30 states by 
consultation, correspondence, Visits, 
and through other types ol services 
It has had interesting professional re 
lations with numerous foreign coun 
tries which include Brazil, Israel, 
Canada, Cuba, England, the 
Western Zone of Germany. 

Its members served as ofhicers or 
committee members with the Amer 
ican Society, the American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical kducation, 
and Recreation, American) Group 
Work Association, National Recrea 
tion Policies Committee, the Nation 
al Industrial Recreation Association, 
National Recreation Association, the 
American Institute of Park Execu 
tives, and the American Camping 
\ssociation. 

Phere are a number of state agen 
cies having important recreation in 
terests which are, necessarily, second 
ary to their basic reasons tor exist 
ence. The Recreation Comission 
works with the staffs of these agen 
cies in correlating, Co-ordinating, and 
cooperating with recreation devel 
opments. “This effective joining of 
services is illustrated by the Com 
mission’s work with the Buggs Is 
land Commission, which is a group 
set up to direct recreation develop 
ments and program on a new reser 
voir of 800 miles shoreline. is 
further demonstrated through the 
training institutes for camp direc 
tors which were developed in’ co 
operation with the State Park Di 
Vision 

The Commission is keenly aware 
of the special prerogatives in recrea 
tion which are the duties and re 


sponsibilities of other state agencies 


“8 


‘The Commission's policy? is to assist 
those agencies in carrying out their 
special recreation functions, 

The Commission welcomes the co- 
operation, interest, and assistance of 
all state agencies in furthering the 
general cause of recreation through 
out North Carolina. Many of the 
agencies are represented either as 
ex-officio members of the Recreation 
Commission, as members of the Ad 
visory Committee, or as Consultants. 
In this way, interagency representa- 
tion and Co-operation functions on a 
practical basis and becomes more 
than interdepartmental “border pa- 
trol.” 


State Organizations 


Many state organizations in North 
Carolina are interested in promoting 
recreation projects, It is the policy 
of the Commission to work with all 
of these organizations. 

Phe North Carolina Recreation 
Society is the state's professional rec- 
reation body. The Commission is 
proud of its very close working. re- 
lationship to this Society. “The So- 
ciety, in turn, works very closely with 
the Commission and co-operates in 
carrying many projects forward. The 
Director of the Commission and a 
staff member, who acts as Society 
‘Treasurer, serve on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Society, by reason of 
constitutional provision. 

The President of the Society sits 
with the policy making body of the 
Commission where he has been given 
full Commission status. ‘The 
mission offices are the central offices 
of the Society. Each member of the 
staff serves in any capacity in which 
he can be helpful to the realization 
of mutually desirable goals. 


Regional and Other Groups 
The Commission makes every ef 
fort to establish and maintain direct 
contact with all national and region- 
al organizations and groups interest- 
ed in recreation. One staff member 
is now President of the American 
Recreation Society, another has edi- 
torial duties with the American In 
stitute of Park Executives, one is on 
the Board of Directors of the Amer- 


2Policies and Procedures, N. C. Recrea 
tion Commission, Raleigh, 


ican Recreation Society, another is 
on the editorial board of the AAH- 
PER, and so on. 

The Commission is called upon 
to serve many states, through cor- 
respondence and consultation. Since 
North Carolina was the first state in 
the Nation to establish a recreation 
agency of this type, and since many 
of the other states throughout the 
nation are interested in the project, 
there are numerous calls for service. 

The Commission believes that it 
is worthwhile to be concerned with 
services to the field of international 
recreation. Numerous “‘assists’” have 
been given through the student ex- 
change service, by correspondence, 
etc. Current North Carolina Recrea- 
tion Commission help is being ren- 
dered through international chan- 
nels set up for that purpose. 


Basic Organization 


The increased amount of time 
available for use in the pursuit of 
self-selected recreation activity has, 
in the life of the average citizen of 
the United States, caused recreation 
to take its place aloneside of reli- 
gion, education, and work. North 
Carolina, believing that state gov- 
ernment should attempt to serve 
those recognized areas of basic hu- 
man need, developed its separate 
state-level recreation service, the 
North Carolina Recreation Commis- 
sion. Thus. recreation was given the 
dignity and status in state govern- 
ment which this service, involving so 
great a part of the life of its citizens, 
has come to deserve. 

North Carolina believes that. or- 
ganized recreation is our modern 
“melting pot,” that it is one of dem- 
ocracy’s greatest’ bulwarks against 
vice, unrest, and delinquency. North 
Carolina recognizes that recreation 
has proven its worth in’ providing 
the individual and the group with 
more adequate opportunity for 
broader and more satisfving life ex- 
perience. Recreation has demon- 
strated its value to the familv, the 
church, the industry, the hospital, to 
town and city government, and to 
the correctional, mental and educa- 
tional institutions in helping them 
serve their separate purposes. 

It was, thus, realized that to place 
the recreation service under any one 
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of these agencies or under state de- 
partments set up, basically, for wel- 
fare or conservation purposes would 
(by organization limitations or by 
reason of, otherwise, proper depart- 
mental bias), restrict or make difh- 
cult the development of the correct 
state recreation agency perspective. 
This would, thus, undesirably condi- 
tion recreation services designed to 
assist in satisfying the total recrea- 
tion needs of the citizens of North 
Carolina. 

The historical fact that North 
Carolina was the first state in the 
Union to establish a state recreation 
commission carried with it a respon- 
sibility. Throughout the entire na- 
tion, state after state is writing to 
North Carolina for Recreation Com- 
mission information and_ is, thus, 
demonstrating an active interest in 
recreation on the state level. We are 
informed that governors are appoint- 
ing committees; recreation leader- 
ship is assigning study projects; citi- 
zen groups are formulating —pro- 
grams; all of which are designed to 
develop a pattern of recreation fitted 
to the democratic environment 
through effective help from the state 
recreation structure. 


It must be truly stated that the 
North Carolina pattern has worked. 
Its accomplishments,’ and the na- 
tion-wide interest in it, tell the story. 
Possibly owing to this fact, the Com- 
mission has been called upon by 
more than 30 states and a number of 
foreign countries to give consulta- 
tion service and in other ways to 
help guide them in their recreation 
thinking and action towards state 
recreation services. 

Many states are now working on 
legislation for separate state recrea- 
tion agencies. May we prophesy that, 
within ten years, practically every 
state in this Union, which has kept 
abreast of recreation progress, will 
have a separate state agency to spon- 
sor recreation. Many state recrea- 
tion leaders believe this to be inevit- 
able it their own recreation progress, 
comparable with that in other states, 
is to be achieved. And they are act- 
ing Now to bring State Recreation 
Service to their own states! *& 


Fourth Biennial Report, N. C. Recrea- 
tion Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 
OF THE PUBLIC 


by CLAIR TURNER 

the President, National Fouridation for 

Infantile Paralysis, and President of the 
International Union 

THE ONE INTERNATIONAL organiza 
tion in which those interested in health 
education in schools, universities, health de- 
partments, and voluntary agencies can work 
together is the International Union for 
Health Education of the Public. It is non 
governmental. It has close and continuing 
relationships with the Section on Health 
Fducation of the Public of the World 
Health Organization. Its active members 
are national associations, societies, organiza 
tions, or committees whose aims include 
health education. The Union also provides 
for associate memberships on the part of 
individuals, foundations, universities, col 
leges or schools, unions, business firms o1 
corporations, and local clubs, societies, or 
associations. 

Organization Beliefs 

‘Those who have been working in the 
International Union believe: 

TuHat informed and interested families 
can do more for their own health than can 
be done for them; 

Tuar free men are rarely greater in the 
exercise of their freedom than when they 
turn their voluntary efforts toward improv- 
ing the health of their families and their 
neighbors; 

‘THAT everyone everywhere has a right to 
the available knowledge for the protection 
of his health; 

Tuat all health workers, educators, and 
leaders, outside of government as well as 
inside, have a responsibility for the health 
education of the public; 


‘Tuat health is a common quest in which 
the entire brotherhood of man can unite, 
regardless of color, culture, or religion. 

The Forming of the Union 

The first steps toward forming the Union 
were taken in 1951 when, upon the initia- 
tive of France, an International Conference 
on Health Education was called in Paris 
In response to correspondence from the 
Director of Health Education in the French 
Ministry of Health, 44 countries expressed 
an interest in participating in these activi- 
ties of which 22 were represented at the 
Paris meeting. The group decided to oper- 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


3 ty othe 
L. M. FRALEY 


Editor, International Relations Committee, Dean of College of Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Health, University of Maryland, College Park, M 


ate for two years in the form of an Interim 
Commission. 

Ihe second meeting of this non-govern 
mental organization was held in Paris, May 
28-31, 19538. The International Union was 
then established with the adoption of a 
constitution, Article 2 of this constitution 
states that “in order to achieve its aim the 
Union proposes: 

I. To promote the creation of national 

committees for health education and na 

tional societies of health educators; 

Il. To establish a link between organiza 

tions working in the field of health edu 

cation; 

Ill. Lo facilitate the exchange of infor 

mation and the collation of experiences 

gained in various countries concerning all 

matters relevant to health education in 

cluding program, methods, techniques, 

materials, training, research, and so forth. 
Services of the Union 

In addition to a program of international 
and regional meetings, the Union expects 
to establish a monthly bulletin and a quar 
terly journal, and to provide direct contacts 
between health educators in all parts of 
the world. It seeks to develop support for 
the programs of official health agnecies; to 
strengthen the effectiveness of voluntary 
agencies in studying and solving health 
problems; to develop a better understand 
ing and use of medical service; to contrib 
ute to more hygienic living in home and 


community; to strengthen programs of 


health education in schools and colleges; to 


President Turner and Secretary-General 
Viborel at a Paris meeting. 


promote professional education and research 
in this field; to provide tor the more rapid 
distribution of new health knowledge; and 
to improve the quality of every phase of 
health education 

Any person interested promoting 
group membership in the Union or othea 
wise furthering its activities is invited to 
write to the President, at Room 1132, 120 
Broadway, New York City, or to Laicien 
Viborel, Secretary-General at the headquar 
ters of the Union, at 92, rue Saint Denis, 
Paris. *® 


Boys Like Modern Dance 
(Continued from page 12) 


“It does, of course, place the boys in a 
position where they may have to take a 
ribbing. ‘This is not the result of the dance 
activity, but rather the result of our gen 
There are 
many types of dances. In fact, it is true 
that within savage and war like tribes most 
of the dancing is done by the males. Boys 
at younger than high school ages become 


eral orientation toward dancing 


very interested in Indian dancing, for ex 
ample, and do not associate it with feminine 
activities. By a carefully planned program, 
it might be possible to educate high school 
youngsters to the point where those boys 
who wish to participate in modern dance 
would not have to take a ribbing 

“I do believe that this activity requires 
a certain kind of a boy. Because of the fact 
that the activity needs to be sold to boys 
and to high school youngsters in general as 
a male activity, the kind of boy that should 
be involved needs to have gained the re 
spect of his peers previous to his activity 
with modern dance. This would not neces 
sarily be true after modern dance for boys 
had been well established 

“In our situation the actual presentation 
exceeded my anticipations in two respects. 
In the first place, I was surprised at the 
excellence of the dancing that the boys were 
able to do. In the second place, I was 
pleasantly surprised at the type of recep 
tion the rest of the students gave their 
efforts.” 

John Prasch, principal 


Boys Will Ask for Dance 


This experience should convince 
any reader that boys have a definite 
contribution to make. It should be 
noted that the author is not a dance 
major, and has never been a mem 
ber of a dance group in high school 
or college. “This implies any teacher 
can be successful as long as interest 
and purpose remain uppermost in 
the minds of the participants. Boys 
will ask to have dance if they are 
able to see and understand dance. 
WHAT ABOUT MODERN DANCE FOR BOYS 
AT YOUR SCHOOL? * 
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Arthur S. Daniels 
Dept. of Physical Education for Men 
Ohio State University 


Columbus, Ohio 


MMlinois Maura Conlisk 


Illinois AHPER Meets 


The Ulinois AHPER held its seventh 
annual meeting at Allerton House March 
1214. The eighth annual conference will 
be held at Allerton House on March 11-13 
in 1955 

New officers and committee appoimtments 
are president-elect, Bealah Drom, Univ 
of secretary treasurer, Edith) Haight, 
executive committee member, John 
Masley, FASC 
New Chairmen of Standing Committees: 

Accreditation Comm., David Misner, 
George Williams College; Curriculum 
Comm, Phoebe Scott, Bradley Univ.; Con 
stitution Comm., LC. Brissman, Augustana 
College; Public Relations Comm, C. O 
Jackson, Univ. of TIL; and Hospital 
ity, J. J. Wilkinson, SIU; Membership 
Comm, Lela Trager, NISTC 
New Committees Established: 

Correlated Course Content Chairman, 
Helen Westerberg, George Williams Col 
lege 

Graduate Study Chairman, Margaret 
Duncan, MacMurray College. 


|AHPER Spring Meeting 


fhe Chicago District of the TAHPER 
held a spring meeting at Lane Tech April 
Hl. There were demonstrations and panel 
discussions in the areas of health, physical 
education, recreation, and. safety. 


Indiana George F. Cousins 


Annual Conference on Recreation 


Phe kighth Annual Governor Conference 
on Recreation was held April 27 the 
Medical Center Campus Indianapolis 
The conference theme was “How Commu 
nity Agencies Can Co-operate for Better 
Recreation.” 


YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER 


Annual School-Community Health Workshop 

Preliminary announcements for the An 
nual School and Community Health Work- 
shop were recently distributed throughout 
the State 

As a result of past school health confer 
ences the South Central area has established 
a permanent Health Committee to continue 
the one-day health workshops, 


Michigan C. T. Van Dalen 


Spring Sports Tourney 
Michigan High School Athletic Associa 
tion has planned an elaborate system = of 
tournaments in spring sports during May 
and June. Separate contests are scheduled 
in track, golf, and tennis for high-school 
teams in all classes. 


Wisconsin Orlo W. Miller 


WAHPER Spring Conference Scheduled 

Ihe second Spring Conference of the 
Wisconsin AHPER will be at the 1,100 
acre American Baptist’ Assembly, Green 
Lake, May 7-9. 

College and university physical educa- 
tion people will hold an all-day session at 
nearby Ripon College May 7, making a 
final interpretation of the recently devel 
oped certification standards for the physi 
cal education minor. 


Conference on School Health 

The first of a series of Conferences on 
School Health was held at Eau Claire State 
College April 7. These meetings, directed 
at physicians, school personnel, dentists, 
nurses, and parents, are a follow-up of the 
state wide Conference on Physicians and 
Schools held in) Madison last October. 

The State Medical Society is sponsoring 
these conferences, with the co-operation of 
the State Board of Health, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, and other organizations. 


Coaches Clinic at River Falls 
Phil Belhori, athletic director at River 
Falls State College, has announced that the 
Fifth Annual Coaches Clinic is scheduled 
for June 10-12. “Bud” Wilkinson will han 
dle football and “Bucky” O'Connor will 
direct’ basketball. 


Teacher Certification Developments 

Progress is being made by the Wiscon- 
sin AHPER Advisory Committee on Health 
Training and Certification of —Leachers 
Frank Stengel of Milwaukee, chairman of 
this committee, anticipates making a report 
late this spring to the Wisconsin Commis 
sion on ‘Teacher Certification and Protes 
sional Standards. 
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[he Wisconsin AHPER is also repre- 
sented on a committee studying the need 
for certification of recreation personnel in 
Wisconsin. Robert Francis, of the Univ. 
of Wis., is chairman of this committee, at 
the request of the State Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 


Mary Bowman 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


Idaho Marion Blackinton 


Integrated Curriculum 

Ihe entire curriculum at Central Ele- 
mentary School, Idaho Falls, consists of 12 
courses offered at various times throughout 
the week. The subjects include spelling, 
penmanship, art, music, physical educa- 
tion, arithmetic, language, reading, history, 
geography, science, and health. 

The plan is the adoption of units where- 
by several of the above courses are taught 
simultaneously rather than individually. At 
the end of the first vear the results re 
vealed well-rounded curriculum with 
good co-operation between pupils, faculty, 
and parents 

There are two physical education instruc 
tors, one for the boys and one for the girls. 
Fach pupil has three physical education 
periods per week. ‘The boys physical edu 
cation activities include touch football, 
swimming, basketball, volleyball, and tum- 
bling. The girls activities include swim 
ming, dancing, and organized games. 


Washington Frank Geri 


Coaching Clinic Set for June 10-12 

Completion of plans for this year’s Coach 
ing Clinic to be sponsored by Central 
Washington College of Education at Ellen 
burg, June 10-12, has been announced by 
Leo S. Nicholson, clinic director. Nicholson 
is Chairman of the Health and Physical 
Education Division. 

The presummer coaching clinic is for all 
junior high, senior high, junior college or 
college coaches, and for any elementary 
school people who referee, coach, or offici 
ate. Lhe clinic is not limited to residents 
of any given area, and two quarter hours 
of college credit will be given 

The visiting football faculty will be head 
ed by James M. Tatum, head football coach 
at’ University of Marvland. Other staff 
members include “Slats” Gill, Oregon State 
College basketball coach; “Bucky” Walters, 
Washington State College trainer; Perry 
Mitchell, Northern Division Officials’ Ob 
server; and John Zoepfel, Yakima, Wash. 
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Arthur Weston 


Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


Florida Miller K. Adams 


Program Expands at Univ. of Florida 

Since going co-educational in 1947 the 
University of Florida has had a rapid 
pansion in its program for women majors 
in health, physical education, and recrea 
tion. There are 60 women registered for 
the four-year major program with seven 
of this number interning 


U. of Florida Adds Golf Course 
\ nine-hole pitch-and-putt) course has 
been completed near the Women's Dormi 
tory for use for golf enthusiasts for this 
semester at the University of Florida. 


Louisiana Jean M. Maeys 


Visitors at NSC 

The Health and Physical Education De 
partment of Northwestern State College 
was host to Simon McNeely, Department of 
Health, Bkducation, and Welfare, Wash, 
D.C. W. Beyer, Consultant for Exceptional 
Children, Louisiana State Dept. of Educ.; 
and Howard Kidd, Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, Louisiana State 


Dept. of Education, March 5. Following an 


address by Mr. McNeely, the men and wom 
en major students discussed the relation 
ship of physical education, competition, and 
general education. 


Mississippi Helen Porter 


Meridian Dance Activities 

fhe Modern Dance Division of the Physi 
cal Education Department helped sponsor 
the Good Friday Program at Meridian Jr. 
College. Given by students, the pro 
gram included beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced modern dance classes, in cCo-opel 
ation with the Bible, Music, and Speech 
Departments 

\ television program, planned and put 
on by the Advanced class, was also present 
ed in April. ‘This program was part of a 
series entitled “These Are Your Schools.” 

The Modern Dance Department is now 
assisting the music department in its pro 
duction of “Down in the Valley,” by pre 
senting a stylized square dance. Modern 
dance classes are under the direction of 
Helen Porter, 


School Camping at Meridian 


Under the supervision of Gene Kidder, 


director of physical education, all sixth 
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Archery Clinic 
(Continued from page 23) 


Actual demonstration ol 
championship form in target 
shooting by a champion as 
one of the first events. 

2. Also early in the dav have 
the proper teaching progres 
sion presented to the whole 
group ina way that ALL can 
participate the mimetic 
drills, and actually have some 
group coaching. 

3. Show the filmstrip put out by 
the Athletic Institute (209 
South State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois) . Also have then 
booklets available. 

1. ‘Try to obtain movies of some 
kind which show the essen 


grade students are participating in a school 
camping program during April and May 

All the classroom work centered 
around this project’ six weeks before the 
camping period (1) History, selecting 
camp theme; (2) Arithmetic, banking 
money; (3) Economics and Health, plan 
ning balanced meals; (4) Government, 
camp rules and regulations, ‘Phe camp is 
child-centered and the entire operation. is 
a result of student planning. 

Some of the subjects students requested 
be taught at camp are: camp crafts, nature 
crafts, trees and leaves, trail blazing, birds 
and bird calls, insects, flowers and grass, 
water life and fishing, and small animals 
and reptiles of the woods 


SOUTHWEST Di DISTRICT 


Glenn Arnett 


Co-ordinator of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
c 


San Diego C unty Schools 
San Diea Es Califorr a 


Arizona Sally Henry 


Camp Workshop in Tucson 


\ workshop in Camp Leadership, spon 
sored by the Girl Scouts, the Boy Scouts, the 
YWCA, the YMCA, and the Salvation Army 


was held March 4, 11, 18, and 25 at the 


High School Vocational Building in Tuc 
son, Sessions were offered to provide train 
ing in basic camping philosophy and fun 
damentals and were limited to 50° people 


ATION 


tials of archery technique tor 
beginners. (Archery for Be 
ginners may be rented trom 
Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, 150 W. 
24th Street, New York City.) 

5. It also increases mnterest to in 
clude a movie on the recrea 
tional aspects and variations 
ol archery. Such films can be 
obtained trom Myrtle K. Mil 
ler. These movies and other 
visual aids may be presented 
to the teachers and instruc 
tors at the same time then 
students are shooting in the 
various tournaments, 

6. At the end of the day the 
scores and results should) be 
announced and awards pre 
sented for high scores or tar 
get prizes. (Suggest that prac 
tical items be given, such as 
arrow wipers, finger tabs, arm 
guards, etc.) 


After the Clinic 


\. Send follow-up articles to archery 
publications. 

B. A letter to each person who at 
tended the clinic should be sent 
soon after the clinte has been 
held. It should) contain results 
ol all scores, addresses of places 
where all the visual aids which 
were used might be obtained, 
and the names of all archery 
tackle manufacturers who had 
things on display. 

Compile report: on your clini 
for future use. 


You Can Do It! 


It is strongly urged that the 
groups which are invited to all clin 
ics include both men and women, 
also juniors, whenever possible. Care 
should also be taken to obtain good 
people to conduct your clinic, ones 
who can present material graciously 
and accurately, to the group about 
teaching methods and technique as 
well as being able to demonstrate im 
good form. The NSGWS) Archery 
Chairman! would be happy to ree 
ommend such people upon request 
Using the above information, for a 
point of departure, you your 
school can hold a successtul archery 
clinic. * 


'Lura Wilson, Greene Central School, Greene 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


May 1954 


A Four-Flat Mile in °54? (p. 7) 

1. Why is the four-minute mile near 
er attainment than it 
before? 


now ever Was 


2. To what factors and to what pet 
sons will the four-flat miler be indebted? 


Health Is Secondary 

1. What did your high school con- 
tribute to your health education? What 
information was adequately covered 
and by what departments? What areas 
were unsatisfactory? Why? 

2. Present a detailed program for a 
method you would recommend to 
achieve the goal of “secondary school 
for health; health for the secondary 
school.” 


School—the Ideal Community Center 
(p. 14) 

1. What factors favor school board 
control of a community recreation pro 
gram? Do you favor it? 


What Next in Tennis? (p. /7) 
i. How would taking the 

looked factors” into account alter pres- 

ent methods of instruction in tennis? 

2. What data may a teacher of ten- 
nis collect to help answer questions yet 
unanswered in efficient learning of ten- 
nis? 


“over- 


Planning an Archery Clinie (p. 2?) 
1. How would you organize an arch 
ery clinic at your school? 
2. What might be the outcomes of 
such a clinic? 


Was an Athletic Consultant’ in 
EUCOM (p. 21) 

1. Would you like to be an Athletic 
Consultant for EUCOM? Why? 


EUCOM’s Athletic Program 25) 

1. What is the justification for hav- 
ing an extensive athletic program for 
the Army personnel stationed in’ Eu 
ropes 


The Community Recreation Survey, 
1908-52 (p. 27) 

1. Do you believe the recreation cur- 
riculum should contain instruction in 
survey methods? Why or why not? 
Are There Future Teachers? (Pp. 2%) 

1. How does the shortage of teach- 
ers in our field threaten the future of 
the profession? 

2. What can be done to attract and 
keep more prospective teachers? 
Softball Skills (p. 32) 

1. Make a list of possible softball 
situations for each of several age groups, 
such as “how to run bases.” Set up 
class organization for the teaching of 
the skills involved in each situation. 

2. How can the teaching of skills 
be made an interesting and stimulating 
part of the softball program? 


Physical Education’s Role in General 
Education 37) 

1. List additional ways in which phys- 
ical education can be integrated with 
the general curriculum. 

2. Discuss pros and cons on the sub- 
ject of amount of physical education 
which is adequate in the required pro- 
gram. 

The First State Recreation Commis- 
sion (p. 39) 

1. What services does the North Caro- 

lina Recreation offer to 


communities? 


Commission 


Do you believe 
have a 


your state should 


Recreation Why 


or why not? 


Commission? 


Boys Like Modern Dance, Too! 
(p. 42) 

1. Since modern dance for boys is a 
new venture, what possible problems do 
vou foresee for the teacher? 
you avoid some of these? 

2. What values can dance 
boys participating? 


How would 


have for 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 120! I6th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 
Address 


2 (Type of membership) 


(0 Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ‘54 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


April "54 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


Aalco Manufacturing Co. 
American Archery Co., Inc. 
American Squares 

Athletic Institute 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 
Barnes, A. S. 

Berman Chemical Co. 
Broderick, Tom 

Capezio, Inc., S. 
Carpenter Monolithic 
Central Michigan College 
Champion Knitwear Co. 
Coca-Cola Co. 

Dodge, Inc. 

Dodger Manufacturing Company 
EK Mat Hanger Co. 

Gold, Ruth E. 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
House of Williams 
Huntington Lab., Inc. 
Jayfro Athletic Supply 
Juneman Corp., E. P. 
MacGregor Co., The 
McArthur & Sons, George 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Maple Flooring 

Medart Products, Inc. 
Medical Arts Products 
Moore, E. R. 

National Recreation Association 
National Sports Equipment 
Noble & Co., F. Ht. 

Ocean Pool Supply Co. 
Pearson Inc., Ben 

Porter Corp., J. E. 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency 
Russell Records 

Saunders Co., W. B. 
School Products Co. 
Seamless Rubber Corp. 
Selva & Sons, Inc. 

Stark's 

Universal Bowling 

Van Allyn Institute 

Voit Rubber Corp. 
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Professional Books 


Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 195} \AHPER 

Yearbook. Health education, physical education, recreation 
education im the pp. 

*Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. bir-t AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. 

*Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. 

*Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953 


elementary 


136 pp. Paper 

Cloth 

Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Prepared for the AACTE 
accreditation plan, 1952, A set of schedules (all 3 areas) 
Separate schedule (one area) 

**Putting PR into HPER. Public Relations handbook, published 
jointly by the AAHPER and the National School Public Re 
lations Association. 1952. 68 pp. 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health NEA 
AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 

Research Underway and Needed Research. 
Research Council. Mimes. 


Problems in’ Education, 


and 


Compiled by the 

Loopfilms 

Artificial Respiration. 4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift method. 
Complete with adapter to fit any projector and commentary. 

Set 

Diving. 9 loops, with one faney dive on each. Commentary by 
Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale University. Featured is an 
Olympic Champion. with 
tions. 

Filmstrips 

Basketball Rules for Girls. 

With captions. Available 


Complete adapter and instruc- 


Set 


A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
by purchase only, no rentals. 


as follows: 2-9 copies, 10% 
single copy discount wall not 


** No single copy discount. NEA 


allowed 
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New 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Prepared especially for AAHPER members by the Association 


$3.50 


$3.00 
$2.50 
$2.00 
$2.50 


$1.00 
50c 


$1.00 


50c 


$1.00 


$4.50 


$15.00 


$24.00 


* 10% Ciscount on single copies to AAHPER members onls 


10 99 copies, 25% 


apply 


100 or more 3% | $e 


Recreation Education Material 


Annotaied Recreation Bibliographies, 1939-51 Prepared 
25c:; Paddle Board, 0c, 


An Annotated Bibliography of Articles on Swimming for the 


Handicapped. 1942 through 1951. bleaner Wright. 2 pp 

10¢ 
An Annotated Bibliography of Articles on Synchronized Swim 

ming. }opp. mimes 25¢ 


Conference on Professional Preparation of Recreation Personne! 


pp 


$1.00 


Recreation Bibliography (Rev $1.00 


March 1954). 


Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


See page 50 for new publications 


Special NSCWS Publications 

Selected Basketball Articles. A collection of articles by out 
standing authors from Official Basketball Guides, 1936-1953. 
96 pp. $1.00 

Basketbal| Rules Reprint. Reprint of the Rules section of the 
1953-54 Official Basketball Guide, 
plies to this publication 
50-99, ea.: 1OO-, ea.) 

Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. 
Bernhard and Marjorie KE. Fish. A packet of 3x5 cards list 
ing more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, and slides. This 
new packet combines all listings in 1951, 1952, 1953 packets. 

Special Events in the Physical Education Program. Kevised 1951. 
Suggested organizations and sample programs for assemblies, 
demonstration, and other feature events 

Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. Revised 1953. Guid- 
ing principles prepared by the Standards Committee 


(A special discount ap 
ea.; 10-49, 20c ea.; 


19 copies, 


1954 edition, by Frederica 


$1.50 


$1.25 


54 pp 75c 

The Women's Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
Sixteen vears of progress in Athletics for Girls and Women, 
1923-1939, by Alice Sefton. (Money must accompany order.) 


35c 


On quantity orders, NEA discount 
A When NEA discount ts 


discount on quantity orders 


ORDER BLANK 


American Association for Health, Physical Education 


16th Street, N.W. 


Quantity 


AAHPER Member 
Non-Member 


Bill Me 
Amount Enclosed 


and Recreation 


Washington 6, D. C 
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Artificial Re atior film elected Basketball Articles ; 
ng Basketball Rules Reprint 
Basketball Filmstrip ts Teaching Aids Audio. Visue 
pecial Events i 


Never before have rubber-covered balls 
been created that incorporate HERCULITE 
high standards of quality—athletic balls 
that are actually in a class by themselves— 
balls that play better, that wear longer—that 
look and feel like leather. 


Only Rawlings unmatched experience—over a half 
century in making the finest leather balls—has made 
it possible to produce this sensational HERCULITE 

line—a line so superior in design, construction and 
quality that it has established a whole new and unchal- 

lenged standard for the industry—-without question . . . 


The Finest la The 


Pressure-Lock Valve New Super-Bond Construction 


time-tested 2-piece design cover, carcass and Butyl blad- 
will never leak, never wear out der are bonded intoa single insep- 
arable permanent-shaped unit 


New Deep-Tread Pebble Ww New Molded Concave Seam 


-—-sharp, well-defined and stronger, cantilevered protec- 
deep-molded pebbling provides tion against internal pressure 
remarkable finger traction and damaging external flexing 


New HERCULITE Cover “New HERCULITE Bladder Formula-15 Treatment 


— special latex and GRS rubber pecial Butyl pore-free rubber famous positive-grip finish on Raw- 
resists abrasion, stays lively, soft stays flexible, resilient, air-tight, ’ lings ‘“‘Royal Label”’ leather balls is now 


and flexible; resists aging, crack- won't harden or crack standard on featured models of HER- 
ing and discoloration 


CULITE Footballs and Basketballs 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY -ST. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 
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